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Higher Education and the War 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE of College and 
University Presidents on Higher Education and 
the War, meeting in Baltimore, Maryland, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, January 3 and 4, 1942, at the 
call of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense and the United States Office of Education, 
attracted the largest number of American college 
and university presidents ever to assemble in one 
place at one time. They were approximately 1,000 
registered. They came from 46 states, one from 
Canada, and one from Puerto Rico. 

The following resolutions and recommenda- 
tions were formulated by the college and univer- 
sity administrators and approved by them. They 
are of such great importance to American educa- 
tion and of such general interest at the present 
time that they are presented in full as published 
by the National Committee on Education and 
Defense. 

PREAMBLE 


In the present supreme national crisis we pledge 
to the President of the United States, Commander- 
in-Chief of our nation, the total strength of our 
colleges and universities—our faculties, our stu- 
dents, our administrative organizations, and our 
physical facilities. The institutions of higher edu- 
cation of the United States are organized for ac- 
tion, and they offer their united power for decisive 
military victory, and for the ultimate and even 
more difficult task of establishing a just and lasting 
peace. 

All the needs to win a total war cannot be ac- 
curately defined now. Nor can total present and 
future resources of trained man power be fully 
appraised. New areas of need and of potential 
service will develop as the months pass. We pledge 
our unstinted effort to meet these needs as they 
arise. 

For the immediate and more effective prosecu- 
tion of our varied tasks in the service of the na- 


tion, the National Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Presidents proposes the following resolu- 
tions and makes the following recommendations: 


A. ALLOCATION OF TOTAL MAN POWER 


The surest and quickest route to victory is the 
full, energetic, and planned use of all our resources 
and materials. Where shortages may develop, both 
efficiency and the principles of equality require that 
the government take steps in advance to allocate re- 
sources to meet total needs, with a fair distribu- 
tion of sacrifice. This is at present being done with 
material such as rubber, aluminum, and tin. It is 
clear that productive man power is also an area in 
which critical shortages are already evident. There- 
fore, it is recommended that: 


1. Institutions of higher education cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and other federal agencies respon- 
sible for surveys (a) to determine the immedi- 
ate needs of man power and woman power for 
the essential branches of national service—mili- 
tary, industrial, and civilian, (b) to determine 
the available facilities of colleges and universi- 
ties to prepare students to meet these needs, and 
(c) to appraise the ultimate needs in profes- 
sional personnel for long-term conflict and for 
the postwar period, in order that a continuous 
and adequate supply of men and women trained 
in technical and professional skills and in leader- 
ship to meet both immediate and long-range 
needs shall be maintained; 


. There be brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent the necessity of issuing a statement of na- 
tional policy which will avoid competitive bid- 
ding for faculty and students by government 
agencies and by industry and will conserve ade- 
quate personnel on all levels of education to as- 
sure the effective instruction of youth and 
adults, in order to provide a continuous supply 
of trained men and women; 

. The United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission be requested to study and develop 
appropriate plans for the solution of the prob- 
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lems of (a) how to meet the teacher shortage in 
elementary and secondary schools and the short- 
age of workers for community programs, and 
(b) how to supplement the training of present 
and potentially available teachers and other 
workers for new and changing responsibilities; 

. The United States Office of Education War- 
time Commission offer its services for coopera- 
tion with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Executive Committee of the Associ- 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
and the Conference of Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges to assure an adequate supply of county 
agents, 4-H club leaders, home demonstration 
agents, and other leaders in rural life. 


B. ACCELERATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


It is important to retain as far as practicable a 
degree of uniformity among colleges and uni- 
versities in such matters as calendar changes and 
credits, while making adjustments in the interests 
of acceleration. Recognizing the increasing de- 
mand for men and women trained in technical 
skills and in professions essential to total war and 
the consequent need for preparing them for 
such service at the earliest possible time, and 
further recognizing that basic education should be 
completed prior to induction through Selective 
Service at the age of 20, we recommend that: 


5. All institutions of higher education give im- 
mediate consideration to ways and means for ac- 
celerating the progress of students through such 
extension of the annual period of instruction 
and such adjustments of curricula as may be 
consistent with national needs and with edu- 
cational standards, and as may be possible with 
available resources. 


. Desirable acceleration of programs of higher 
education should be accomplished without 
lowering of established standards of admis- 
sion to college. 


. An immediate study be made by the National 
Committee on Education and Defense and the 
United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission of desirable articulation in the 
academic calendars of the secondary schools 
and the colleges to facilitate acceleration of 
total educational progress. 


The preliminary evidence indicates the possible 
need of financial assistance to higher educational 
institutions and to students in order to carry out 
comprehensive accelerated programs of study. It 
is therefore recommended that: 
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8. An immediate study be made by the National 
Committee on Education and Defense and the 
United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission as to the needs for and bases of 
federal financial assistance to higher education 
(including junior colleges), for the duration of 
the emergency, in order that the training of stu- 
dents for national service may be accelerated. 


C. EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Since it is of primary importance that there be 
the fullest possible clearance of information con- 
cerning proposals and practices relating to institu- 
tional adjustments during the war emergency, it is 
recommended that: 


9. The National Committee on Education and De- 
fense and the United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission be requested to assemble 
and publish accounts of changes made by edu- 
cational institutions in the interest of war 
service. 


D. CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


In recognizing the significance of military serv- 
ice, some colleges and universities are adopting 
a policy of granting credit to students who leave 
college to serve with the armed forces. In order 
to establish some degree of uniformity of practice, 
it is recommended that: 


10. Credit be awarded only to individuals, upon the 
completion of their service, who shall apply to 
the institution for this credit and wl v shall meet 
such tests as the institution may prescribe. In 
cases in which degrees are of distinct advantage 
to students in the service, it is recognized that 
some departure from this practice, on an indi- 
vidual basis, may be justified. 


E. HEALTH 


Individual health is essential to national efh- 
ciency and to maximum war effort. Almost one 
million young men have been rejected for military 
service because of inability to meet minimum 
military standards of physical fitness. Therefore, 
it is recommended that: 


11. All colleges and universities take such steps as 
will be necessary to bring each individual stu- 
dent to his highest possible level of physical 
fitness. 

F. MILITARY SERVICE 


The experiences of the United States in the 
last world war, and of England in the early months 
of the present conflict, offer abundant evidence that 
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volunteer enlistment for military service is a threat 
to the total allocation of man power for its most 
effective utilization. In their eagerness to serve the 
nation, many of our most capable youth enter the 
armed forces despite the fact that they may now be 
serving Or preparing to serve the nation in ways 
even more vital to total war and more in keeping 
with their training and ability. Therefore the Con- 
ference records its belief that: 


12. The general application of the principle of se- 
lective service promises the most effective means 
for the placement of the individual in accord- 
ance with his capacity to serve national needs 
and with the least disturbance of basic social 
institutions. 


The wartime health needs of our armed forces 
and of our civilian population and the inevitable 
postwar strains upon physical and mental health 
make it necessary to assure an ample number of 
adequately prepared candidates for admission to 
medical and dental schools. Therefore, be it re- 
solved that: 


13. The Selective Service System be requested to 
make adequate provisions for the deferment of 
bona fide premedical students in colleges whose 
tentative admission to an approved medical 
school has already been assured on the bases of 
the completion of not less than two years of 
college. 


. The Selective Service System be requested to 
make similar provisions for the deferment of 
bona fide predental students in colleges whose 
tentative admission to an approved dental 
school has already been assured on the basis of 
the completion of not less than two years of 
college. 


The demand for trained and experienced 
chaplains in the armed forces, and the contribution 
of religion to the civilian morale of the nation, 
make desirable the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of candidates for the priesthood and the 
ministry. Therefore it is recommended that: 

15. The Selective Service System be requested to 
make provision for the deferment of bona fide 
pretheological students in colleges or universi- 
ties who have been approved by their appropri- 
ate ecclesiastical authority. 


The increasing demand for highly trained men 
requires that selected students be permitted to 
continue their graduate study in such fields as are 
now or may be covered by directives for under- 
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graduate students. Therefore, it is recommended 
that: 


16. The Selective Service System be urged to issue 
a directive calling attention of state directors 
and local selective service boards to this need 
and the consequent necessity of providing oc- 
cupational deferment for selected individuals 
pursuing graduate work. 


C.C.C., N.Y.A. and Public 


Education 


Vital questions regarding the place of the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration in public education are discussed by 
the Educational Policies Commission, of the N.E.A. 
and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, in a recent statement. Traditionally, public edu- 
cation has been operated by the states and local 
communities, while leadership and financial aid, neces- 
sary because of the national scope of problems and 
the inadequacy of state and local resources, have been 
supplied by the federal government. For more than a 
century, federal activities in the field of education have 
been executed through state and local agencies, until 
the establishment of the CCC and NYA. These na- 
tion-wide educational programs were the first to be 
operated and controlled by the federal government. 
As they continue year after year, the Commission sug- 
gests that the time has come for discussion of the 
philosophy of federal relationships toward education. 

The Educational Policies Commission urges state 
and local control and operation of an expanded sys- 
tem of public education. Such a policy would safe- 
guard the nation against possible exploitation of edu- 
cation by a central government and prevent the waste 
of a dual educational system, separated along class 
lines. The federal government should supply vigor- 
ous leadership and financial aid in solving national 
problems, and should provide employment on public 
works programs for youth who have secured as much 
vocational training as the schools can offer and who 
cannot secure jobs in private industry. The importance 
of vocational preparation for youth is recognized and 
the public school should expand its program to provide 
educational services suited to all youth. 

Specifically, the Commission recommends that, as 
soon as they have completed their present emergency 
assignment of training workers for the national de- 
fense production program, the CCC and NYA should 
be discontinued. Their educational functions should 
be transferred to state and local agencies, and their 
public works functions continued through appropriate 
agencies in this field. 








The Future of Education 


By GORDON S. WATKINS 


fers significance of the rapidly moving current 
of world events for the future of education 
in the United States is a theme in which edu- 
cators are quite likely to find a selfish interest, if 
not an intellectual or social one. The processes of 
social life in the present world upheaval are creat- 
ing strange points of view, and producing atti- 
tudes that are still more strange. In the net result 
of all this, education and educators have a vital 
stake; consequently those of us who are members 
of this learned profession might appropriately, if 
not expediently, address ourselves to the inquiry: 
What is likely to be the impact of the current 
world scene upon the future of education in 
America? 


INTERPRETATION OF THE WORLD SCENE 


It is impossible to formulate an intelligent an- 
ticipation of the future without reference to the 
past and the present. These three areas of time 
and circumstance are inseparably related. There 
is a thread of continuity in human history which 
is unbroken even by the unheavals of economic, 
political, and social revolution. That thread, some- 
times worn to almost imperceptible thinness, is 
what ties together yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
That is why, in order to gain a proper perspective 
concerning the significance of world events for 
the future of education, we need to discover what 
past and present social forces may influence the 
result. We might well, therefore, let our thoughts 
and our imaginations roam freely in examining 
at least three factors that have significance for us in 
trying to answer the inquiry before us. These are: 
(1) The outcome of the war, (2) the intelligence 
of the peace treaty, and (3) the willingness of 
our people and our leaders to recognize historical 
trends in social thought and social organization. 

The Outcome of the War. From the standpoint 
of American education it does matter, and mat- 
ter seriously, whether the democratic or the totali- 
tarian powers emerge victorious, since the outcome 
of the conflict is quite likely to determine the pat- 
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* Gordon S. Watkins is Dean of the College of 
Letters and Sciences, University of California 
at Los Angeles. He delivered this address be- 
fore the members of Epsilon Field Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa, at Los Angeles, on October 
4, 1941. It is to serve as a general introduc- 
tion to the programs of the chapter for this 
year. 


tern of national and international life and relations 
for centuries to come. It does matter to education 
and to educators what kind of a social structure 
they must function in. The result of the war would 
perhaps be less important for us if our schools, 
colleges, and universities were the creators of pub- 
lic opinion and public policy rather than the re- 
flectors of them. Since our educational institutions 
tend to mirror rather than create the public mind, 
many educators deem it wise to contemplate the 
probable effect of the war's outcome upon the 
status of education. 

The nature and function of education in a totali- 
tarian world are vastly different from its nature 
and function in a democratic or semi-democratic 
world. In a totalitarian society the channels of 
learning are much narrower, shallower, and sim- 
pler, and their navigation is much easier. The 
objectives of an extremely chauvinistic and mili- 
taristic State require that the emphasis in educa- 
tion be shifted from the predominantly cultural 
to the predominantly vocational or practical pat- 
tern of learning. Because government is by the 
few and excludes the many, the general cultivation 
of intelligence is not so important as the develop- 
ment of skilled hands and strong backs. 

Let us put it another way. In a society domi- 
nated by the primacy of duty and the sanctity of 
war, educational emphasis is properly on the ele- 
ments of discipline, obedience, and physical 
strength. If the primary duty of the individual is 
to listen attentively, obey implicitly, and fight re- 
lentlessly, the plan of his education need not be 
comprehensive. And we must not forget that the 
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superstructure of all totalitarianism impinges upon 
the theory of abject obedience and the psychology 
of self-saczifice. 

It is quite otherwise in a democratic or semi- 
democratic society. Education that is, or attempts 
to be, responsive to the requirements of all of the 
people is something infinitely different from edu- 
cation that is responsive to the dictates and schemes 
of a militant few. Consequently, the channels 
of education in a democratic society are wider, 
deeper, more intricate, and more difficult to navi- 
gate. The aims of education in a democracy are 
likely to be as diverse as the purposes of the multi- 
plicity of individuals whose lives it seeks to en- 
rich. Education for freedom of the mind, con- 
science, and action is vastly different from edu- 
cation for subordination and regimentation. Edu- 
cation for the voluntary assumption of civic, eco- 
nomic and social responsibilities is not at all the 
same as education for the compulsory acceptance 
of such responsibilities. In normal times, freedom 
of consumer choice, of occupational choice, and of 
thought and action within the limits of reason are 
still characteristic of life in a democratic com- 
munity. It is quite otherwise in the disciplined, 
regimented totalitarian community. Education 
therefore, has everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose from the complete defeat and annihilation of 
Hitlerism. 

The Treaty of Peace. Defend it as we wish, and 
it can be defended, the Treaty of Versailles can 
scarcely be said to have been an intelligent instru- 
ment for the promotion of permanent peace. This 
was not because it punished Germany too severely 
for her unforgivable sins; in fact, she was not 
punished severely enough, which explains why 
she was able so soon to bathe herself and the world 
in tears, sweat and blood. Unparalleled historic 
events have demonstrated the ineffectiveness of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but this neither absolves 
Germany from her past wickedness nor exonerates 
her from her guilt for the current debacle. 

Any objective analysis of that famous treaty will 
reach the same conclusion which was so apparent 
to the minds of trained economists and historians 
immediately upon its conclusion, namely, that it 
was economically and historicallly unrealistic and 
impractical. It was unrealistic economically be- 
cause if the fantastic financial responsibilities it 
imposed had been fulfilled it would have meant 


not only continued bankruptcy for the debtor but 
economic disaster for the creditor. There were 
only three possibilities of payment, namely, by 
gold, goods, and credit. Germany did not have suf- 
ficient gold to pay more than a fraction of her obli- 
gations, her goods were not desired because they 
would compete with the goods of her creditors in 
their own markets, and credit she could get only 
from her previous enemies. Ultimate repudiation 
of the economic terms of the Treaty was inevitable. 

The famous document was historically unreal- 
istic because it disregarded the economic conse- 
quences of international developments in the 
period of empire building between the close of 
the fifteenth century and the early twentieth. 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, France, and Britain had 
partaken generously of the sweets of empire, and 
the United States found itself infinitely richer in 
natural resources than any other single nation, with 
the possible exception of Russia. On the other 
hand, the unification of Italy and Germany did not 
take place until the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century when the cupboard of empire was 
very bare. Similarly, Japanese imperialism had a 
tardy birth; her star of empire began to rise in the 
late nineteenth century, and its movement was not 
rapid until her Manchurian intrusion in 1932. 

Will the treaty of peace that concludes World 
War II avoid the fatal errors of the Treaty of 
Versailles, assuming that the democracies win the 
war? Unless it does and constructs a workable 
program for the reasonable distribution of eco- 
nomic opportunity among all nations of the world, 
preparation for war will be a perennial night- 
mare and the resources of the world will continue 
to be diverted from the production of consumer 
goods to armaments. In such a consequence edu- 
cation is vitally interested, since educational 
budgets inevitably will be reduced to an irreducible 
minimum if the almost unbearable burden of arma- 
ments should continue indefinitely. 

Historic Trends in Social Thought and Organi- 
zation. There is much pouring of new wine into 
old bottles, even more pouring of old wine into 
new bottles, and the application of old slogans 
to situations they do not fit. Education and edu- 
cators find themselves distressingly perplexed and 
confused in a revolutionary world. Whether we 
like it or not, and many do not like it, old social 
points of view are being abandoned, old social 
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philosophies scrapped, old social values destroyed, 
and old social forms scuttled or rebuilt. This is a 
time of revolution and reconstruction, from the 
effect of which the United States is not escaping 
despite its isolation-produced complacency. 

No serious student of history can doubt that an 
old epoch in human development has ended and 
a new one begun. In the new epoch that lies ahead 
the United States will share largely, if not assume 
completely, the leadership of nations. Her riches, 
her geographical position, and her democratic 
tradition are some of the reasons for this expanded 
role in international affairs. It is almost unthink- 
able that the provincialism of a few isolationists 
shall ever again restrain this nation from the 
legitima'e assumption of world leadership. 

For educators, at least, it is important to have 
a clear conception of the factors that have produced 
this new epoch in world history, which may have 
a far-reaching effect upon the destiny of the United 
States. This new order of things that is emerging 
before our eyes, here and elsewhere, is not the 
arbitrary creation of a few geniuses nor of a few 
fanatical mentalities. Rather it is the by-product 
of economic and social forces that have found their 
way irresistibly, cutting deep channels through 
the soil of traditions and institutions. No scholar 
has ever perceived more clearly the changes pro- 
duced by technological factors than did Graham 
Wallas.1 

What Professor Wallas saw so clearly two 
decades ago, but which did not seem so apparent 
to others, is crystal clear to many thoughtful people 
today. Mankind is, as he indicated, thinking, feel- 
ing, and working in relation to an environment 
without precedent in the history of the world. A 
“Great Industry” has produced a ‘Great Society,” 
which is bewildering in its complexity and baffling 
in its perplexity. This great society which modern 
technology has built up is evidencing the effects 
of almost unbearable strains both in its national 
and international structure, nor is it functioning 
to yield the peace, security, freedom and happiness 
which men and women ask of it. The conse- 
quences of these inner and outer strains are clearly 
discernible in the periodic breakdown of the eco- 
nomic organization and the recurrent wars which, 
although they recur with less systematic periodicity, 


*Graham Wallas. The Great Society: A Psychological 
Analysis. London: Macmillan, 1925. 
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nevertheless indicate more serious symptoms than 
the growing pains of a society in transition. 

There is perhaps a prophetic element in Graham 
Wallas’ observation that the unity and cohesion, 
upon which the “Great Society” depends for sur- 
vival, has been difficult to create, and that conse- 
quently the forces of dissolution are outstripping 
the forces of unity and solidarity. It must be re- 
membered that this thoughtful Englishman, whose 
writings have had such a widespread influence 
upon American economists and sociologists, was 
not thinking merely of his own country. The dis- 
unity and lack of cohesion which he lamented 
were, in his judgment, characteristic of western 
civilization in general, or at least that portion of 
western civilization in which the process of in- 
dustrialization had worked itself out to its logical 
conclusion in the creation of mass production, in- 
tricate systems of transportation and communica- 
tion, and congested metropolitan centers of popu- 
lation. 

Neither Fascism nor National Socialism is re- 
sponsible for either the conception or the fact of 
a corporate society. In our bitter and justifiable 
antagonism to these current enemies of mankind, 
personalized in Adolph Hitler and Benito Mus- 
solini, we are inclined to forget that the concept 
of a syndicalistic society is the brainchild of 
Georges Sorel and other leaders of the French 
labor movement in the nineteenth century, and 
that the fact of corporate society is attributable 
more to the creative and acquisitive power of capi- 
talism than to any other social force. If we add the 
strains and stresses, of which recurrent business de- 
pressions and periodic wars are both a cause and 
a mirror, the difficulties that confront us seem very 
real. 

For it is an evident fact that this complex and 
increasingly impersonal social organism, which 
we call western civilization, has failed to provide 
adequate substitutes for the romance, unity, cohe- 
sion and security of simpler forms of social or- 
ganization. If, as is also evident, ours is a society 
increasingly controlled and manipulated by pres- 
sure groups, our dilemma deepens rather than 
disappears. Concentration of social power has 
developed simultaneously with and as a conse- 
quence of economic power, whether in the hands 
of industrialists, financiers, or organized workers. 
That fact is a threat to the realization and security 
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of genuine democracy to which education dare not 
be indifferent. 

It would be pleasant indeed if we could continue 
to accept and rely upon what Graham Wallas 
ironically refers to as the “grand illusion of mani- 
fest destiny.” Such reliance has always produced a 
delectable complacency, neutralized the dynamic 
of the will to progress, and anaesthetized incipient 
social reforms. But “manifest destiny” now in- 
trigues only the imagination of the voluble poli- 
tician, who finds in it both an escape from the 
responsibility of analytical thinking and a sleep- 
producing drug for an unsuspecting public that 
fails to distinguish between thought and expres- 
sion. Progress is not inevitable. Unless the will 
to permanent peace and continued social progress 
can be marshalled to defeat the blind fatalism of 
manifest destiny and the non-interventionism of 
laissez-faire, western civilization faces destruction. 


TRAGEDY OF WAR VS. MENACE OF PEACE 


It may seem a strange paradox to say that the 
menace of peace is more greatly to be feared than 
the tragedy of war, and yet if it is a paradox it is 
not without some validity in reason. Under the 
propelling force of patriotism humanity has dis- 
played, and is now displaying, an extraordinary 
capacity for generating the power essential to the 
effective prosecution of war. Not only the 
tenacity, equanimity, and courage of the British 
people in facing the scourge of incessant bombing, 
but the effectiveness of all belligerents in marshall- 
ing the economic, political, psychological and so- 
cial forces to meet the challenge of unparalleled 
destruction, is almost without precedent in the an- 
nals of mankind. Add to these seeming miracles 
the flexibility and adaptability of ideas, attitudes 
and institutions in the present crisis, and one’s 
amazement is greatly enhanced. The surrender of 
traditional freedoms, the uncomplaining accept- 
ance of unprecedented tax burdens, the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of all peoples suggests the tap- 
ping of previously undiscovered sources of na- 
tional loyalty. 

The psychology of war creates a capacity to per- 
form herculean tasks and to tolerate unbelievable 
sacrifices. The psychology of peace has never con- 
tained such a dynamic force as the psychology of 
war, and herein lies the menace of the postwar 
period. The economic cost of this war, which 


may accumulate to vaster proportions than have 
yet been spent, may seem insignificant compared 
with the cost of the chaos, the misery and the im- 
poverishment that will be involved in the almost 
inevitable revolution that will sweep Europe when 
Hitler’s legions are pushed back. For all nations, 
including our own, postwar military, economic 
and psychological demobilization may entail forces 
of social disintegration that will menace the se- 
curity of the ‘Great Society.” That too constitutes 
a challenge to education and to educators which 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. 


IMPACT OF THE WAR AND PEACE UPON 
EDUCATION 


It raay appear to be a fruitless intellectual ex- 
ploration for us Americans to try to anticipate the 
psychology of peace before we have created a 
psychology of war. But it is hardly sc. Few of 
us share the pessimism and lack of confidence in 
this nation’s capacity to function as the arsenal of 
democracy which have been manifested by the 
isolationists. It is not difficult to command the 
dynamic psychological force of our people now 
that our active participation as a belligerent in the 
war has been forced upon us. Much more difficult 
will be our task of mobilizing our people to meet 
the impact of the peace. 

Obviously it is impossible to presage the pre- 
dominant postwar mentality of a nation, and one 
man’s guess is perhaps as good as another’s. Mine 
too is a guess rather than a prediction, for econo- 
mists can make no legitimate claim to the gift of 
prophecy; at least those who have tried it have not 
been too successful. When peace comes, many 
of our people, in common with the people of 
other nations, will seek repose and tranquillity even 
in the midst of the heavy economic and social re- 
sponsibilities which reconstruction will impose. 
Amongst the older of our citizens, perhaps even 
amongst the younger, the quest for dogmatic cer- 
tainty will be unmistakable. A marked revival of 
interest in religion is a probable aftermath of the 
war. Many will seek escape from the baffling 
dilemmas of a world impoverished by needless 
strife, a world which can discover no valid 
rationale for its mad behavior. The dogmatic 
certainty of the Church with regard to the ab- 
soluteness of truth and its promise of eternal tran- 
quillity and repose will attract many who find in 
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man’s social arrangements nothing but fatal er- 
ror, futility of purpose, and perplexing confusion. 

Those of us who assume that when the present 
emergency is over there will be a cessation, or at 
least a diminution, of governmental intervention 
in economic life are doomed to serious disappoint- 
ment. Government has become so deeply en- 
trenched in such important economic affairs as the 
construction and financing of homes, provision of 
investment capital for industrial enterprises, the 
development of public utilities, the protection of 
labor, and the assurance of social security that it 
will be practically impossible to extricate the 
agencies of government from economic life, not 
to mention the growing tendency of increasing 
numbers of our citizens to look to government for 
the solution of their economic ills and the guaran- 
tee of their sustenance. This dependence upon 
government easily develops into an ingrained 
habit, with the consequent willing acquiescence in 
uniformity and regimentation. The rational mind 
cannot but view with alarm the potentialities of 
this “relief” psychology; this adolescent belief in 
the magic powers of government to solve all prob- 
lems. 

Only the eternal vigilance of our people and the 
influence of religious and educational agencies 
can preclude the intensification of the spirit of in- 
tolerance which periodically throughout our na- 
tional history has plagued us and which at the 
moment is again raising its ugly form to disturb 
mental tranquillity and balance of our citizens. 
The stream of consciousness of kind and of differ- 
ence, which played so important a part in Profes- 
sor Franklin H. Giddings’ sociological analysis, is 
both deepening and gathering momentum in a dis- 
tressingly secretive manner. 

If in the postwar period one may anticipate a 
deepening of religious consciousness among our 
older citizenry, one may with equal assurance an- 
ticipate a diametrically opposite tendency on the 
part of our youth. The unfortunate prospect is 
that the reaction of the current militarization will 
take the form of a desire for extreme freedom 
of individual action, a disrespect for the moral and 
religious values by which our people have grown 
strong, and an excessive emphasis upon material 
satisfactions. The effect of such behavior upon 
cherished social institutions, such as marriage and 
the home, is not pleasant to contemplate. 
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Of all the probable consequences of the peace, 
perhaps the most to be feared, because it will 
ramify through the other undesirable results, is the 
emergence of a withering disillusionment and de- 
structive cynicism. This is precisely what hap- 
pened in the period subsequent to World War I, 
and its accentuated growth in the period immedi- 
ately following the present conflict would seem to 
be a reasonable expectation. Despite the crass ma- 
terialism which has characterized them, Fascism, 
Naziism, and Communism have furnished youth 
an idealism that has softened and mitigated the 
deleterious consequences of that materialism. Can 
Democracy do as well? It can, if it will, and that 
without the blind obedience and regimentation 
which the “isms’’ demand. 

If the foregoing anticipations concerning the 
mentality and spirit of our people in the postwar 
period have a semblance of probability, the chal- 
lenge they present to the forces of education is 
unprecedented. In such a situation it will not be 
safe or sufficient for our educational system to 
mirror the tendencies and dispositions of our so- 
ciety. Its responsibilities will be legion. Primary 
among these may be the redefinition and clarifica- 
tion of our traditional social values, such as free- 
dom, equality of opportunity, individual responsi- 
bility, national destiny, and the appropriate func- 
tions of government. Often in the past these 
values have seemed little more than phrases, deco- 
rating the ingratiating speeches of politicians and 
providing slogans in periods of emergency and 
distress. In the years to come the threat to these 
fundamental values will be exaggerated, and we 
must translate them into concrete realities that will 
claim the allegiance of all of our citizens. If these 
are the elemental values of democracy, then democ- 
racy is a conception of human relations and a way 
of life. That way of life has no manifest destiny; 
it will survive only if and where there is the will, 
reenforced by action, to make it survive. One of 
the important places in which to generate that will 
and stimulate that action is the classroom. 

A second responsibility of education in the fu- 
ture just ahead will be the establishment of a closer 
union between pure and applied science. The 
search for truth for its own sake is the noble aim of 
pure research, but social progress depends upon the 
implementation of all truth in terms of concrete 
human experience. As pure scientists perhaps the 
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physicist, the chemist, the biologist, the bacteri- 
ologist, the economist, the political scientist, and 
the sociologist have no direct concern with the ap- 
plication of the discoveries that issue from their 
laboratories or their observations, but as citizens 
interested in the survival and advancement of the 
social order that makes possible their researches 
and experimentations they should have serious 
concern for the practical articulation of their find- 
ings. Not infrequently in the last three decades of 
European experience, scientists in their ivory 
towers have been indifferent to the seething cal- 
dron of social forces to which their discoveries con- 
tributed, but they lived to lament their indiffer- 
ence when the social structure they cherished 
crumbled about them and ended the halcyon 
days of quiet, independent inquiry for the truth. 
That must not happen in the United States; but it 
can, and it will, unless our schools and our intelli- 
gentsia assume some responsibility for social order 
and progress. 

In the years that confront us emphasis is quite 
likely to shift from the predominantly cultural to 
the predominantly vocational and practical aspects 
of education. Presumably the postwar world will 
be a severely competitive world, and there may 
be very heavy demands upon our productive ma- 
chinery to provide satisfactions for the myriad 
wants of a war-bankrupted Europe. If by the ex- 
tension of credit or through the exercise of her 
traditional benevolence the United States sees fit to 
do so, the wheels of her industries can be kept turn- 
ing indefinitely to help salvage something from 
the wreckage of a battered civilization. In that 
environment young men and women who enter 
high school and college will ask the question which 
eternally plagues them and their teachers: “What 
can I do with what I get here?” To that question 
our schools will be expected to have an answer. 

That will be well, but if in the swing of the edu- 
cational pendulum to the practical phases of the 
learning process our schools and colleges neglect 
to teach young people the sheer joy of knowledge 
for its own sake and to develop an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the nature and functions of our social in- 
stitutions the decay of democracy will be not far 
distant. America, like other nations of the west- 
ern world, is not suffering severely from a lack of 
knowledge; its current dilemmas issue from its un- 
willingness or inability to do as well as it knows. 


This is as conspicuously true of political and eco- 
nomic life as it is of moral, religious and social life. 
Perhaps what we shall need most in the trying 
postwar period will be a renewed emphasis upon 
moral and social education, since it is only through 
such education that the cancerous sores of dis- 
honesty, corruption, racketeering, immorality, 
crime and delinquency can be eradicated. Perhaps 
too in this connection our educational agencies will 
accept the inevitable challenge to develop a work- 
able philosophy of social purposes and a practical 
program of means to attain those purposes. That 
is to say, perhaps ultimately education will become 
genuinely functional rather than primarily acquisi- 
tive and descriptive. 

The final challenge to education in immediate 
future will be the protection of freedom of inquiry 
and of teaching. There may be prevalent an in- 
tolerant attitude that will demand a considerable 
degree of regimentation, uniformity, and suppres- 
sion. That challenge must be met with penetrating 
reason, intellectual acumen, and moral courage. 
Otherwise, the tradition of freedom that is the in- 
dispensable foundation of genuine education will 
perish. 

If education and educators are to meet success- 
fully the imposing array of challenges in which 
the postwar period may issue, there may have to 
be a little introspection, some searching of the 
mind and heart, and perhaps a mite of houseclean- 
ing. Two matters in particular prompt this ob- 
servation, namely, the extreme limits so which spe- 
cialization has been carried in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and the existence of hypercriticism which 
has an overtone of cynicism. 

“On its intellectual side,’ observed Graham 
Wallas, “the Great Society was the world of spe- 
cialists.”2 It is a far cry from the knowledge- 
pattern conceived by Athenian Greeks of the fifth 
century which was characterized by integration 
and synthesis to contemporary knowledge, which is 
characterized by disintegration and unrelated spe- 
cialisms. This is not to say that the movement 
toward specialization has been undesirable or that 
it was avoidable, much less that its results have 
been negative. The subdivision of the physical, 
biological, and social sciences has yielded an effec- 
tive division of intellectual labor, the results of 
which have been astonishingly fruitful. Nor is it 


* Op. cit., p. 14. 
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to argue that all the divisions of knowledge should 
return to the universal matrix—philosophy. 

The point at issue is whether unrelated, un- 
coordinated, and unsynthesized specialisms can ef- 
fectively guide mankind through the dangerous 
rapids of revolutionary social changes and provide 
workable solutions for the myriad social problems 
which our complex modern world presents. 
Graham Wallas’ answer to this question is frankly 
in the negative, and with his conclusion many are 
in agreement. This is what he said: “We are 
forced, however, now to recognize that a society 
whose intellectual direction consists only of un- 
related specialisms must drift, and that we dare 
not drift any longer. We stand, as the Greek 
thinkers stood, in a new world. And because that 
world is new, we feel that neither the sectional ob- 
servations of the special student, nor the ever- 
accumulating records of the past, nor the narrow 
experience of the practical man can suffice us. We 
must let our minds play freely over all the condi- 
tions of life till we can either justify our civiliza- 
tion or change it.’"* Certainly in the social sciences, 
the historian, political scientist, economist, psychol- 
ogist and sociologist are finding it increasingly 
necessary to rediscover their interrelationships, 
both for the purposes of fruitful research and ef- 
fective teaching. This is because the problem 
phenomena with which these disciplines deal are 
characterized by interpenetration. 

The second of the matters immediately at hand 
is the new hypercynicism which has crept into sec- 
ondary and higher education during the past two 
decades. In the examination of social institutions, 
currents of social thought, and social movements, 
the new cynicism has often represented an escape 
from the difficult responsibility of careful investi- 
gation, thoughtful analysis, and the formulation 
of positive, constructive solutions. Cynicism in- 
variably is the veneer of superficiality which the 
charlatan and dilletante substitute for sound 
scholarship and profound thought. This is a 
luxurious indulgence which the best minds on 
our high school, college, and university faculties 
do not permit themselves, because they know it 
takes advantage of the immature, inexperienced 
mentalities of their students, prostitutes the noble 
profession of teaching, and is barren of assistance 
to a democratic community. 





* Op. cit., p. 15. 
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In the new world whose gray dawn many pro- 
fess already to have discerned, superficial cyni- 
cism will scarcely be appropriate, and education 
will be asked to provide a workable philosophy 
of social ends together with a practical program 
of social means to attain those ends. Unless our 
system of education can meet this challenge it is 
going to be extremely difficult to escape the threat 
and the fact of regimentation, uniformity, and sup- 
pression that will kill the spirit of free inquiry and 
independent teaching. 

If the process of introspection be carried further, 
educators perhaps will find it imperative to ques- 
tion the Darwinian basis of current social thought 
and practice and give some attention to the wisdom 
of discovering the validity of the mutualistic con- 
cept of P. Kropotkin.* It was crystal clear to him 
that no progessive evolution of the species can be 
based upon unmitigated competition and that mu- 
tual aid and mutual support are ‘‘a feature of the 
greatest importance for the maintenance of life, 
the preservation of each species, and its further 
evolution,’’> In our rapidly disintegrating society, 
perhaps we shall be forced to conclude that some- 
thing resembling an instinct of human sociability 
and solidarity must have freer expression if our 
civilization is to be salvaged. 

Finally, education that is a sensitive barometer 
of social change rather than an apology for a static 
society will cheerfully accept the responsibility for 
the purification of social ideals. If this should 
come to pass, education, like religion, will cease 
“breathing a spirit of cultivated inaction, making 
its believer refuse to lend a hand at uprooting the 
definite evils on all sides of us, and filling him 
with antipathy against reforms and reformers who 
try to extirpate them.”® Perhaps then education 
and religion will unite to create a State, which, to 
paraphrase Matthew Arnold’s happy conception, 
will become the organ of our collective best selves, 
the product of our national right reason, the tan- 
gible expression of our noblest ideals.? There is no 
other alternative to the anarchy which confronts 
our civilization. 





“See P. Kropotkin. Mutual Aid: A Factor of Social Evo- 
lution. London: William Heineman, 1904. 

* Ibid, p. xi. 

* Matthew Arnold. Culture and Anarchy: An Essay in 
Political and Social Criticism. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1882. 

* [bid., p. 83. 











What Is Ahead in Education? 


By J. B. EDMONSON 


T Is the writer's prediction,* based largely on * James B. Edmonson, Dean of the School of Ed- 


participation in the conferences of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A. and on the re- 
view of reports of other national educational com- 
mittees, that such struggles and changes as are sum- 
marized herewith will go forward in the next ten-year 
period. 

I. Society will demand that educational agencies as- 
sume increased responsibilities for youth until the 
age of nineteen or until youth is absorbed in adult 
activities. 

To meet this demand of society it is predicted 

that: 

1. States will enact legislation requiring boys and 
girls to be in attendance at some public or 
private educational institution or enrolled with 
a public guidance service until the age of nine- 
teen. 

2. All young people will be required and effec- 
tively enabled to attend full-time schools up to 
the age of sixteen, and after sixteen those who 
want to accept appropriate employment will 
be allowed to do so. 

3. Educational agencies will seek to make educa- 
tion more effectively free to all young people 
for a period of fourteen years, with provision 
for scholatships or remunerative employment 
to provide tuitions, textbooks, transportation, 
and even clothing and food in instances of real 
need. 

4. The school or some other agency will provide 
extensive programs of guidance for all youth, 
including those out of school. 

5. The school will aid the community in develop- 
ing plans for the coordination of the efforts of 
organizations interested in the problems of 
youth. 

6. The development of larger administrative 
units for education will be promoted in order 
to insure more comprehensive instructional 
programs. 

7. The board of education will assume increased 
responsibility for planning and administering 
the educational services of a community, in- 





* This summary was prepared prior to the outbreak of war 
on December 7, 1941. 
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cluding many services not provided through 
the schools. 


II. The secondary school will be expected to provide 


appropriate education for larger numbers of 
young people for longer periods of schooling and 
in terms of more marked consideration of differ- 
ences in the interests and capacities of students. 


To meet this demand it is predicted that: 


1. The high school will consider education as 
preparation for life in all its aspects—for 
work, for use of leisure time, for home mem- 
bership, for health, and for citizenship in a 
democracy. 

2. Programs of training for varied occupational 
fields will be made more generally available to 
youth in school and out of school. 

3. The instructional program will be more con- 
cerned than formerly with such community 
problems as poverty, housing, safety, sanita- 
tion, and health. 

4. Plans will be formulated for capitalizing on 
the work experiences of youth with credit 
toward certificates for such experiences. 

5. Additional emphasis will be placed on school 
citizenship with attention to qualities of 
marked significance in a democracy, such as 
honesty, cooperativeness, good sportsmanship, 
tolerance, and civic-mindedness. 

6. The schools will change those policies that 
cause a pupil to feel that he must finish a high 
school course “with his class” and emphasize 
policies that would cause a pupil to feel that he 
should continue in school as long as he does 
not have a more profitable use for his time. 

7. Traditional graduation requirements will be 
replaced with requirements more appropriate 
to the changes in the newer purposes of the 
secondary school. 

8. The school will recognize civic education as a 
primary responsibility of all teachers and will 
stress learning the ways of democracy in all 
departments of instruction. 
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Ill. The competition between the school and other 
governmental agencies for funds for the more 
adequate support of services will become more 
intense. 


It is predicted that, as a result of this develop- 
ment: 


1. School authorities will be continuously con- 
fronted with the intense competition between 
youth and age for governmental services, in- 
cluding health, employment, education, and 
pensions. 

2. The federal government will relieve schools 
of certain educational services by providing 
these at federal expense and under federal 
control. 

3. While the federal government will expend 
increased funds for the support of educational 
services, it will not appropriate federal money 
for the operating expenses of the usual school 
program except in emergencies. 

4. Public opinion will demand that the schools 
develop a marked degree of cooperation with 
other agencies engaged in educational work, 
such as libraries, CCC camps, NYA projects, 
recreational agencies, health services, and 
guidance clinics. 

5. The school will devote increased attention to 
education for defense in cooperation with 
new agencies in defense fields. 

6. School authorities will be increasingly con- 
cerned with the perplexing problem of how 
to provide more education for less money. 


IV. The school will be more frequently involved in 
bitter conflicts between local, state, and national 
pressure groups. 

It is predicted that, as a result: 


1. The control of schools by the state govern- 
ments will continue to increase, especially in 
the matters of finance, the curriculum, school 
buildings, and teacher welfare. 

2. The school will be faced with the determined 
efforts of certain organizations of taxpayers to 
make citizens so tax-conscious that all expendi- 
tures for public education will be viewed with 
strong suspicion. 

3. The less favored economic groups will be- 
come more aggressive in efforts to use the 
school to furnish desired services for them- 
selves and their children. 

4. Increased efforts will be exerted by minority 
interest groups in economic, occupational 
patriotic, political, and religious fields to 
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modify the schools in terms of such minority 
viewpoints. 

5. The school will have to face the indictment of 
some radical elements that the school and the 
teachers are extremely conservative, as well 
as the charge of some of the more conserva- 
tive elements that the same school and the 
same teachers are extremely radical. 


V. As a result of the struggles ahead schools will de- 
velop more effective programs of public relations. 


It is predicted that: 


1. Educators will decrease their emphasis on the 
minor shortcomings of schools and will place 
greater emphasis on the numerous successes of 
educational agencies. 

2. Teachers, school authorities, pupils, and pa- 
trons will develop a greater willingness to ac- 
cept changes in education as the inevitable 
consequence of changes in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. 

3. Teachers will acquire more expertness in the 
interpretation of the school to its community. 

4. The viewpoint will be more generally stressed 
that education is not a drain on our national 
income, but is rather a national investment in 
terms of preparation for participation in our 
social, political, and economic life. 

5. Teachers, from nursery schools through the 
higher institutions, will be forced by outside 
pressures to recognize the urgent necessity of 
cultivating more effective unity within the 
profession. 


Are You an Educated Man? 


Dr. Charles Reigner, in an address on the subject, 
“When Are We Educated?” has pointed out five 
characteristics of the educated man: 





1. He uses his own language correctly, accurately 
and gracefully. 


2. He arrives at no conclusion save on the basis 
of ascertained facts. Too often, conclusions are ar- 
rived at on the basis of pride, prejudice and passion. 


3. He is a gentleman, respectful of the rights and 
privileges of others. 


4. He has learned to perform some task, or render 
some service that the world needs to have done. 


5. He understands that there are factors in life 
that transcend the physical into the unknown. “Man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of things he 
possesseth.” 

















Psychological Bases of Democracy 


By J. ANDREW GOTTSCHALK 


_— political scientist defines democracy as a 
system of government in which the basic 
powers are invested in the people or in which the 
majority rules and the minority has a voice. Some 
say democracy is a way of life. Others feel it is a 
manner of reacting in certain areas of human 
conduct. Hitler considers it as a process of human 
degeneration. 

It is our purpose to consider briefly what, if 
any, are the characteristics or traits in the human 
organism and its various environments which are 
signal in initiating and maintaining democracy and 
the democratic way of life. 

For the purpose of this discussion we will 
consider democracy as a dynamic ongoing process, 
an attitude, an ideal toward which we strive; an 
ideal of freedom for the individual; freedom in 
thought, freedom in activity, freedom in choice 
of life purposes and aims. But such we do not 
have. We have come to think of democracy as the 
system under which we are now living. There is 
no need for any elaboration and consideration of 
privileged and under-privileged groups in our so- 
ciety in order to indicate the error in our termino- 
logical conception on this point. Democracy has 
been over-verbalized. 

We cannot ignore the fact that new forces have 
been turned loose (forces which in themselves 
are neither good nor evil) in our economic and 
industrial structure which threaten us with chaos 
and havoc. Any changes which occur alter the sit- 
uations to which they are pertinent: adjustments 
then are necessary. In order to remain a demo- 
cratic people we must re-examine and reinterpret 
the status quo concept of democracy, in terms of 
these new forces. The most important problem 
which confronts the American people today is 
the determination of what democracy is to mean 
in our own generation and for our children. Its 
meaning and purposes must be kept clear. 

We are living in a changing world: our an- 
cestors lived in such a world and failed to realize 
the significance of this constant mutability. Too 


* J. Andrew Gottschalk, a teacher in the Cregier 
Branch of McKinley High School and an in- 
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often the status quo has been defended because of 
emotion, prejudice, lack of foresight, disinterest, 
and special interest. We might, in terms of pres- 
ent world and national circumstances, point our 
fingers at our forebears because they failed or re- 
fused to take cognizance of the general conse- 
quences which would result from their activities. 
They possessed eternal truths and felt that the par- 
ticular culture in which they were living was the 
correct one in terms of these truths. To question 
authority was a cardinal immorality. Leaders 
whose positions depended upon the mass belief in 
these eternal truths employed various and devious 
means to silence or remove persons or institutions 
which questioned the existing pattern of society. 
Under other titles the Gestapo has existed through- 
out history. In any society the privileged groups 
are always convinced of the certitude and eternal- 
ness of the principles upon which that society is 
founded. 

Truths are eternal only in terms of past facts or 
in reference to a certain set of conditions and cir- 
cumstances; and have value only in terms of pre- 
diction in similar but never identical situations. 

Today we must face the challenge from within 
and without. Domination of Europe by forces 
averredly anti-democratic is highly possible in the 
near future. A world divided into two major and 
polar philosophies would result. Definite issues 
would necessitate settlement; foreign trade would 
be impossible; international intercourse of any sort 
would be prohibited; freedom would be known 
only in our own isolated area and it would be an 
isolated freedom within our own boundaries. If 
this domination does not materialize, if England 
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wins, it will still be necessary for us to state our 
position in terms of the future. [This was written 
before the United States’ entrance into the war. | 

What, then, can we say for democracy? What 
are its benefits; why is it better than totalitarianism 
or any other form of society? Under what cir- 
cumstance and conditions, in what areas, will it be 
most beneficial? When we use the term democracy 
we imply that form of society in which each indi- 
vidual has dignity and is important in his own 
right; in which all individuals are free in all areas 
—a freedom which is limited only by the freedom 
of other individuals and future consequences. A 
society which welcomes new methods, new ideas, 
new hypotheses for organization and activity. A 
society free from dogma which petrifies the status 
quo. A society which sees government and living 
as an outgoing process which is a result of common 
human needs and is subject to change. A society 
which, to quote John Dewey, has faith in the 
“power of common life to develop its own regula- 
tive standards and to furnish from within itself 
adequate goals, ideals and criteria.” 

American democracy developed under some 
very specific circumstances. Certain of these cir- 
cumstances which stand out as conditioning factors 
may be classed under five major headings: 

1. The absence of a set of rigidly fixed tradi- 
tional customs, beliefs, regulations, and institu- 
tions such as tend to orient the life of a people to 
the past rather than toward the future 

2. The primitive quality of life on the frontier 

3. Free land on the frontier 

4. An abundance of natural resources and a rela- 
tive scarcity of men 

5. The desire of many newcomers to America 
to be free from intolerance and oppression 

Settlers who came to this country were far from 
their native homes and attending influences. It 
is true, however, that certain influences did affect 
the colonists: America was mainly English in its 
organization, and, for a time, America looked back 
to Europe for its cultural patterns. However, these 
settlers were transplanted and uprooted Europeans. 
The new institutions—political, financial, social, 
and religious—were torn out of their old setting 
and rebuilt continuously in a process of adaptation 
to meet new and changing conditions. These new 
institutions were looked upon as human arrange- 
ments grown out of a process of human adaptation 
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rather than as an organization patterned on some 
set of eternal truths. The idea of “instrumental” 
values seems almost inherent in the growth of 
American institutions. The revolution dealt the 
final blow to monarchial government in America. 
Through all the changes occurring in the social, 
political, religious, and economic aspects of gov- 
ernment, the American people evidenced a tend- 
ency to find justification for their activities pri- 
marily in the intrinsic value and meaning rather 
than in the agreement of such development with 
some inherited fabric of customs, habits, histories, 
and institutions. Mead expresses this point very 
clearly when he says: 


I have indicated what seems to me the important 
characteristic of American life, the freedom within cer- 
tain very rigid but very wide boundaries to work out 
immediate politics and business with no reverential sense 
of a preéxisting social order within which they must 
take their places and whose values they must preserve. 


Following the revolution there was a definite 
interest in the development of the west. The 
frontier and its influences on men who dared its 
hazards added definitely to the formation of the 
American democratic mind. The necessity for re- 
constructing raw environment in order to make it 
serve man’s needs; learning of the meaning of 
things; testing of ideas in terms of their conse- 
quences; and adaptation to new ways of life de- 
veloped the experimental democratic attitude. The 
frontier was intolerant of ends that could not be 
translated in terms of effective means. Life was 
seen as a continuous interaction of organism and 
environment. 

Abundance of frontier land and natural re- 
sources gave men opportunity to break the yokes 
of servility through becoming free men living by 
their own abilities and intelligence. As long as 
the frontiers lasted and the natural resources re- 
mained uncontrolled by organized interests, men 
were free, if freedom and courage were in their 
hearts and, I might add, strength in their backs. 

One of the most outstanding reasons for migra- 
tion to the New World was the need and search 
for a place in which freedom of belief and activi- 
ties were permitted either through tolerance or 
just simply because of the vast spaces which could 
be used to separate different ideational groups. 
The tolerance of groups that had fled oppression 
because of their beliefs was great for other similar 
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groups in this new land of freedom. Tolerance 
was inherent in American colonization. 

All of these factors led to a concept of democ- 
racy similar to but vastly different from our present 
practice. Freedom of a community to work out its 
own destiny without interference from the outside, 
with equality of status for the individuals as mem- 
bers of the community, expresses fairly accurately 
the historical meaning of democracy. Even this 
concept died hard when changes made it evident 
that greater governmental centralization was neces- 
sary. To the thinking man the larger community 
is only broadening of the concept. 

As to the present concept which has led to con- 
fusion and discussion I feel that Bode expresses it 
succinctly when he writes that: 


It is doubtful whether the American people were ever 
so lacking in a sense of direction as they are at the pres- 
ent time. Their tradition is at everlasting war with itself. 
The government must maintain the principle of free 
competition, but it must avoid the “regimentation” of 
business which such maintenance requires. It must 
respect the freedom of speech and of conscience, but it 
must suppress “un-American” ideas and practices. It 
must protect labor, but it must not curtail freedom of 
contract. It must provide social security, but it must 
be careful not to teach its people to lean on the govern- 
ment. It must maintain a large navy to protect Ameri- 
can rights in all parts of the earth, but it must not de- 
part from the policy of isolationism. 


In the face of such criticism, what can be said 
or done to justify the democratic ideal? We are all 
familiar with the various interests that have 
profited from hearkening to it to justify their ends. 

Until now we have considered forces which 
have acted upon this ideal from without—external 
conditions that have developed, attitudes that have 
become static because of vested or special interest. 
“The fight for life” struggles of the privileged to 
maintain position in the name of democracy are 
familiar to us all. If attitudes which can be de- 
veloped by external forces are the only basis for 
this ideal, then it is a lost cause, unless we can con- 
trol these conditions. However, it is possible that 
there are some fundamental needs of the human 
organism and personality which might account for 
the tendency toward this ideal. If such is the case 
we can feel confident that men will always live and 
die for this concept in its broadest aspects. 

As a working hypotheses, let us consider four 
major aspects of this concept of democracy: 


1. Respect for the individual personality: e. g., 


civil rights 
2. Shared decisions—as seen in universal suf- 
frage 


3. Recognition of the need for change—legis- 
lative bodies which may amend, delete, and revise 
laws, etc. 

4. The method of intelligent discussion—pub- 
lic debate, political campaigns, books, and periodi- 
cals 

It must be borne in mind that democracy exists 
in various areas, namely political, religious, so- 
cial, economic, and educational. 

That there are needs for certain things is implicit 
in the very structure and dynamic processes of the 
human organism: need for conditions, activities, 
and circumstances in order to maintain integra- 
tion of the individual in both physical and mental 
spheres. 

Societies are composed of individuals and any 
society demands certain skills, abilities, and knowl- 
edge in its members which will conform to the 
implied needs of that society in order to maintain 
its effectiveness. However, no society can exist 
for any length of time if its members as a whole 
are not integrated satisfied individuals. There is 
a great deal of interdependent interaction and 
interreaction implied in this concept. Many indi- 
vidual needs grow out of the experiences of in- 
dividuals in their growth in a particular culture. 
To state this in a more complex (and probably 
more confusing) fashion; individual needs grow 
out of cultural patterns that have developed as a 
result of individual needs and the interaction of 
the two. This concept should not be considered 
as a view of a vicious, unending, unsolvable cycle 
about which nothing can be done. 

Adjustment to a state of “complacency” is prob- 
ably the most basic need and drive. Experience has 
shown us patterns in behavior which are the most 
satisfactory in working out our adjustment prob- 
lems. However, conditions around us vary in such 
a way as to necessitate constant reconstruction of 
our experiences in terms of these new conditions 
which are necessarily the result of any solution to 
a previous problem. To gain control of a war en- 
vironment, or one that has changed, and make it 
conform to other needs seems to be the most basic 
of all human drives. In a culture in which “eternal 
truths” and everlasting principles are the basis for 
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conduct this is not possible. Conformity to the 
environment is the rule. Frustration is the result. 

It is agreed among psychologists of the pres- 
ent time that restraint, even in the new-born infant, 
is productive of frustration and disintegration. We 
are constantly making inferences from the physical 
to the psychic and I feel that such inference is 
permissible here. Freedom of thought is most 
nearly reached in the democratic state. Mental 
frustration and restraint are inevitable in states in 
which the course of individual life is dictated. 
Within certain limits there must be restraint but 
it must be the development of the processes of 
interaction of the minds of many persons of the 
group in which an individual lives. To repeat 
what has been said elsewhere in this paper, man’s 
freedom must be limited only by the freedom of 
other men. 

Other than these seemingly universal needs, 
there are three major types of needs in individuals, 
according to Prescott’s report of the Committee on 
the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process, 
of the American Council on Education. These 
needs are classed as: 


Physiological, if they spring primarily out of structure 
and dynamic biochemical equilibria, 

Social or status, when they describe the relationship 
that it is essential to establish with other persons in 
a culture, and 

Ego and integrative, if relative to the needs for experi- 
ence and for the organization and symbolization of 
experience through which the individual will discover 
his role in life and learn to play it in such an effective 
manner as to develop a sense of worthy selfhood. 


Even though these needs are categorized and 
classified it must be kept in mind that they are not 
independent or mutually exclusive in their action. 
A functional relationship is evident everywhere. 

The physiological needs must be considered in 
the life of any individual if he is to become a 
worth-while citizen of any community or culture. 
Requirements of nourishment must be met in the 
way of oxygen, food, and other basic elements. 
Also to be considered is the relationship to the 
democratic system of the sex drives and needs. In 
any normal individual there is a definite need for 
sex expression and all the concomitant activities. 
In the monarchial and totalitarian systems, choice 
of mates is often simply a matter of monetary 
expediency or, in the more binding phases, a mat- 


ter of selection of mates by persons 11 the privi- 
leged groups for the benefit of the state. We have 
seen the premiums that have been placed on propa- 
gation of offspring for the state with little concern 
for the individuals involved. Freedom in this 
realm is actually possible only in a democratic sys- 
tem. The family has always been and seems des- 
tined always to be the basic unit of any lasting 
type of social organization. Considering trends in 
the world today, we can look to a future, in the 
absence of democracy, of larger and, in our way 
of thinking, less satisfactory units of social or- 
ganization. 

Social needs of the individual grow out of the 
fact that life must be lived with other people. 
Optimum realization of individual capacity for 
living can be obtained only by establishing and 
maintaining satisfactory relationships with per- 
sons, organizations, and institutions. Certain con- 
ditions loom large in this task: they are affection, 
belonging, and likeness to others. 

Only through the ability to live in a relationship 
of affection or love with one or several persons can 
an individual have any satisfactory feeling of 
human value. Even in a democratic society this is 
not guaranteed to everyone, but in it the ability 
to make such adjustments is permissible and not 
prohibited because of governmental discrimina- 
tion toward races or class groups. The freedom to 
live in harmony with persons of one’s choice is 
fundamental to well-rounded and non-frustrated 
membership in a society. 

In order to develop and maintain wholesome 
and vital personalities, individuals must have the 
feeling that they are important, well thought of, 
and of some value to the groups to which they may 
belong. The egocentric conceit of the self-styled 
“necessary leader of the masses” is an abnormal 
manifestation of this need. The ability to consider 
all persons fundamentally equal and then to realize 
certain points of self-value in terms of contribution 
to the group, is the more normal and wholesome 
condition. The feeling of belongingness is shal- 
low and unsatisfying when membership and par- 
ticipation are compulsory. Without a sense of se- 
curity and value among others, an individual's 
valuation of himself will suffer and he becomes 
involved in serious and continuing unpleasant 
emotions and tensions. Attempts to relieve these 
tensions by demonstration of self-importance may 
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lead to all sorts of antisocial and regressive be- 
havior highly inimical to individual integration 
and thereby detrimental to social circumstances. 
Individuals tend to measure themselves in terms 
of their likeness to others. We all like to feel that 
we are fundamentally, in essential matters, like 
other human beings. It is true, that most of us 
strive to some distinctions which will set us apart, 
at least in a patricular area and in a positive manner 
from our fellowmen. Only when this distinction 
is based upon some contribution to society is it 
satisfying and non-destructive. We will be sought 
more by persons whom we feel we are like, to share 
common purposes and activities, through this non- 
essential distinction. This tendency toward dis- 
tinction arises out of the realization and apprecia- 
tion of likenesses. There is nothing pleasant about 
being a freak but there is a satisfaction in being 
an expert philosopher, farmer, scientist, toolmaker, 
doctor, jitterbug, etc. Only in a democracy can this 
equality with differentiation be unlimited. In 
democracy our feeling of likeness is intrinsic in 
our thinking; in totalitarianism it is extrinsic. 
Man needs a sense of worthy selfhood which is 
based upon the maturing of an integrated per- 
sonality. Such a feeling gives rise to a series of 
functional needs which have the most far-reaching 
implications for the evolution of all social institu- 
tions and processes. Contact and harmony with 
reality are essential to the development of a sense 
of worthy selfhood. Experience is the only basis 
a person has for developing attitudes and behavior 
patterns. Richness and variety of experience are 
necessary to integration. We are all aware of the 
person ‘who has been lots of places and done many 
things’ and has an integrated outlook and toler- 
ance. Integration in terms of the harmony of the 
individual and his environment is the result of di- 
versified experience in which counterbalances 
naturally arise. Recognition of certain authority is 
essential, but authority which is traditional, fixed, 
and transcendental is disintegrating in its effect on 
the human personality. The needed authority must 
arise out of the power of common life to de- 
velop its own regulative standards and not from 
any preconceived set of standards or eternal truths. 
This bare statement of certain basic needs of 
individuals has not answered the challenge thrust 
at the democratic way of life. It has simply pointed 
out some of the basic needs of the human organism 


and personality in terms of social and political 
structures. 

The writer, in the absence of proof and definite 
answers, believes that the democratic way of 
life is an ideal worthy of the dignity of man, 
especially of the American man who, through 
pioneering and experimental thought, represents 
the type characterized thus by Kipling: 

He greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears 


To shake the iron hand of Fate 
Or match with Destiny for beers. 


To this man who has developed, lived, and died 
for an ideal, I quote the words of our present 


esteemed chief executive: “. . . the American 
people have a rendezvous with destiny.” 





Teacher Induction 


Teacher induction in the Burbank, Calif., unified 
school system was described by E. Leo Waian in the 
October issue of The Sierra Educational News. The 
rapid expansion of Burbank industries has caused a 
large increase in school enrollment and, consequently, 
the employment of many additional teachers. School 
administrators feel that a new teacher can be helped: 
(1) in learning about and making use of the resources 
and educational aids in a given school system; (2) 
in learning how to do the necessary reports and cleri- 
cal work in the most effective manner; (3) in being 
given many opportunities for growth professionally 
and socially; and (4) in being given specific help in 
acquiring teaching technics for getting the best re- 
sults from the course of study. 

New teachers are given a handbook which contains 
a course of study as well as the Burbank philosophy of 
education and items of general information about 
the school system. Meetings and tours acquaint the 
teachers with the resources of the school system. The 
afternoon of the first Monday of school is devoted 
to a faculty meeting at which problems of enrollment 
are discussed. Soon the new teacher gets personnel 
folders of the children in her class and reads the ac- 
cumulated data. She plans her class’s work with the 
help of the supervisors and the principal. 

The principal makes frequent visits to the new 
teacher's class and sometimes teaches it so that the 
new teacher may visit other classes in or out of Bur- 
bank. Faculty meetings, including a social hour, are 
generally held twice a month. Bulletins are issued 
periodically. Supervisors of special subjects also con- 
fer with the teachers. Advisers from the Commission 
on Teacher Education are occasionally available. 












AR CONDITIONS have removed many of 
Tennessee’s rural young men from their 
home communities. For the most part these youths 
have entered the national armed services or se- 
cured positions in local industries. Temporarily, 
they are engaged in pursuits which provide funds 
and afford opportunities for recreation. The situa- 
tion at best is artificial and will be maintained only 
as long as the urgent demands of the war gods 
must be met. With the diminution of the current 
hectic tempo, the consequent rapidly diminishing 
demand for the products of industry and agricul- 
ture, according to leading economists, inevitably 
will result in a serious business recession. Then 
back to the farm will come these thousands of 
rural youths. 

It is wise to prepare in advance for future 
events. Therefore, the department of agricultural 
education at the University of Tennessee has been 
studying many phases of the rural youth problem 
for some time. The principal objective of this re- 
search has been to determine methods and pro- 
cedures whereby the effectiveness of classes in 
vacational agriculture, especially those for out-of- 
school young men, can be increased. In all, 1,650 
youth residing in 65 well-distributed communities 
were reached in the course of the investigation. 
Eight hundred and eleven of the respondents no 
longer attended educational institutions, while 
839 were enrolled in 16 Tennessee high schools. 

The study has revealed many pertinent facts con- 
cerning the scholastic and vocational attainments 
of these young men, their home situations, their 
academic problems, their activities and interests, 
and their needs. From this wealth of information 
has come, not only material contributing to an 
improved comprehension of the problems of Ten- 
nessee’s rural youths, but also suggestions pointing 
toward the ways teachers of vocational agriculture 
and other rural educators may help in solving them. 
However, the scope of this article has been limited 
to a discussion of data regarding certain of the ac- 
tivity-interests, and felt needs of those surveyed. 
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Tennessee’s Rural Youth 


By EWART B. KNIGHT 





* Ewart B. Knight, Associate Professor, in 
charge of research, Agricultural Education 
Department, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, has written several books and periodical 
articles. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ACTIVITY-INTERESTS 


Much has been written about the pronounced 
tendency of youths to foregather in groups. Ap- 
parently, most young men dislike to be alone and 
greatly desire association with others of their age. 
Quite generally, they want to belong to something, 
whether it be an organized club, or just a loosely- 
knit gang which congregates at a conveniently- 
located meeting place. Table I shows the extent to 
which 1,650 rural youth held memberships in 
various local organizations. 


TABLE I 
MEMBERSHIPS HELD BY TENNESSEAN RURAL YOUNG MEN 




















Number of memberships reported in: 
Division of state| Churches k, stor Ath- 4-H jo 94 
pad of Pescad Clubs | neous 
America clubs 
East Tennessee 
In-school youths 278 193 44 133 | 123 
Out-of-school 
youths 140 49 21 48 26 
Middle Tennessee 
In-school youths} 355 283 68 | 236 | 100 
Out-of-school 
youths 115 39 16 31 21 
West Tennessee 
In-school youths 188 132 31 102 45 
Out-of-school 
youths 56 13 5 Fs 3 
State totals 
In-school youths} 821 608 | 143 | 471 | 268 
Out-of-school 
youths 311 101 42 86 50 




















Churches and their units (Sunday School, youth 
societies, and allied groups) constitute the princi- 
pal type of organization to which Tennessean rural 
young men belong. Evidently, a higher propor- 
tion of in-school boys affiliate with religious units 
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than do their out-of-school friends. This tends 
to substantiate the frequently heard statement that 
youths approaching adulthood fail to attend church 
as regularly as their younger neighbors. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the participating students 
were members of a local high-school-sponsored 
Future Farmers of America chapter. One-eighth 
of the out-of-school group had retained their 
F.F.A. membership. Occupying third place for 
both divisions were 4-H Clubs, while athletic 
teams ranked a rather poor fourth. Many more 
in-school than out-of-school boys reported mem- 
berships which are recorded in the miscellaneous 
column; these for the most part were in high 
school societies. 

Further analysis of our data indicates that the 
in-school youths on an average held 2.8 member- 
ships as compared to the 0.7 reported by the aver- 
age out-of-school individual. Despite the approxi- 
mate numerical equality existing between the 
groups, the high school section’s grand total of 
2,311 memberships is nearly four times as great 
as that for the non-school aggregation. Seemingly, 
when a youth severs his school connections, he can- 
not readily locate other organizations to surplant 
the ones he enjoyed as a student. 

Another important matter dear to the hearts of 
rural young men is recreation. To a large ma- 
jority of high school boys this meant athletic 
sports. Accordingly, a tabulation of their favorite 
athletic games is now offered. 


TABLE II 


FAVORITE ATHLETIC SPORTS OF TENNESSEAN RURAL Boys 
IN HiGH SCHOOL 














Number of youths naming sport | Syate 
Spor East | Middle| West pereeae- 
Tenn. | Tenn. | Tenn. Tenn. | ages® 
Baseball 212 174 94 480 57.2 
Football 165 184 100 449 53.5 
Basketball 181 195 54 430 51.3 
Hunting, fish- 
ing 114 | 160 83 | 357 | 42.6 
Swimming 60 68 48 176 21.0 
Other sports 59 168 119 346 41.2 




















* Percentages calculated on basis of 839 respondents attending 
16 high schools, many of whom named several sports. 


Baseball is still the favorite sport of Tennessee 
boys if the opinions of those answering the ques- 
tionnaire are typical. However, both football and 
basketball were also favored by more than 50 per 
cent, and - “hunting-fishing” found numerous 
devotees. The ‘‘other sports’’ category included 
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tennis, golf, badminton, horse-shoe pitching, ping- 
pong, croquet, boxing, horseback riding, shuffle- 
board, and wrestling. It is significant that team 
games were mentioned most frequently. These 
call for cooperation, obedience to the rules, and 
strenuous physical effort, thereby demonstrating 
anew rural youth’s keen interest in group activity 
and close competition. 

Six hundred fifty of the out-of-school partici- 
pants were members of defense training classes. 
Each was requested to name the kinds of recrea- 
tion he most enjoyed. A compilation of their 
replies will be found in Table III. 


TABLE III 


KINDS OF RECREATION Most ENJOYED BY TENNESSEAN 
OutT-OF-SCHOOL RURAL YOUNG MEN 

















P Number of individuals naming: 
Section of yr r= sa 
state etic| Hunting- , Mise. one, 
Sports hing Reading types | noreply 
East Tennes- 
see 147 55 3 25 13 
Middle Ten- 
nessee 190 107 5 44 27 
West Tennes- 
see 50 35 4 10 3 
387 197 12 79 43 
State percent- 
ages* 59.5 30.3 1.8 12.1 6.6 




















* All percentages were calculated on the basis of 650 respondents. 
Several individuals named two types of recreation. 


Once again athletic sports stood paramount 
among the recreational interests of Tennessee's 
farm youths. The only serious competitor was 
“hunting-fishing,”” while 1.8 per cent named read- 
ing. Included in the miscellaneous class were 
radio, movies, dancing, travel, hiking, dating, and 
tinkering. The median age of these defense train- 
ing class students was 20.3 years, or over three 
years higher than that for the in-school group. 
Nevertheless, team sports still powerfully attracted 
these older young men. 


NEEDS OF RURAL YOUTHS 


Adults often talk philosophically of the prob- 
lems of youth and honestly think they know its 
needs. However, it does not always follow that 
the difficulties of one generation are the same as 
those of the succeeding one, for social, economic, 
and political conditions vary. Consequently, each 
individual replying to the basic questionnaire was 
invited to state what he conceived to be the great- 
est needs of himself and his rural contemporaries. 











For purposes of analysis the views of the in-school 
and out-of-school groups are presented separately. 
Table IV reports the ideas of the high school sec- 
tion. 


TABLE IV 
THE GREATEST NEEDS OF IN-SCHOOL RURAL YOUNG MEN 








Number of youths stating need 




















State 
Youth needs | Rast | Middle| West | ci- | Percent 
Tenn. | Tenn. | Tenn. “—s 
Education, 
general 74 105 51 230 27.4 
Youth clubs 49 104 36 189 22.5 
Recreation 48 68 60 176 21.0 
Religion 47 67 43 157 18.7 
Athletic teams 22 63 101 12.0 
Jobs, opportu- 16 
nity 5 41 63 7.5 
Vocational 17 
training 20 16 15 51 6.1 
Miscellaneous 38 114 33 185 22.1 














* Percentages calculated on basis of 839 individuals, a number 
of whom named several needs. 

Two hundred thirty high school students (27.4 
per cent) contended that the greatest rural youth 
need was more education. Evidently, as partakers 
of the local educational menu, they had faith in the 
benefits of a comprehensive school training. The 
need for additional youth clubs, greater recrea- 
tional facilities, and more religious activities was 
urged respectively by at least 150 respondents. 
Athletic teams, opportunity for jobs, and voca- 
tional training also had many advocates. Such 
items as cooperation, home and farm improve- 
ment, medical facilities, water systems, better 
roads, self-reliance and libraries were also men- 
tioned by several persons. 

The opinions of out-of-school young men as to 
youth needs are contained in Table V. It should 
be noted that two groups are represented, 7. e., 
(a) defense training class students, and (b) other 
youths. Data from (a) were obtained from six 
months to a year later than from (b). 

Defense class students felt strongly that the 
most urgent need of rural young men was for vo- 
cational training. All of this group had been at- 
tending defense training classes for several weeks 
before completing the questionnaire so they had 
had some opportunity to scrutinize the class offer- 
ing before venturing an opinion. On the other 
hand, just 7 of the 161 previously contacted in- 
dividuals expressed a like view although 34 had 
named education. Quite conclusively, these young 
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TABLE V 
GREATEST Nzeps OF OutT-OF-SCHOOL RURAL YOUNG MEN 








Number of youths stating need 





Percent- 
Defense Other Total | 78°" 
classes youths 


Youth needs 

















Vocational training 319 7 326 40.2 
Education, general 73 34 107 13.2 
Jobs, opportunity 79 17 96 11.8 
Recreation 32 19 51 6.3 
Miscellaneous 97 34 131 16.2 





* Calculated on basis of 811 individuals, many of whom named 
two needs. 


men, despite their status, have a wholesome re- 
spect for our school system and its potential possi- 
bilities for youth service. 


OUTCOMES OF THE STUDY 


From the materials presented we may derive a 
few suggestions which should be worthy of con- 
sideration by persons interested in the development 
of rural young men, whether these be high school 
students, or members of the out-of-school group. 

1. When normal conditions return, many farm 
youths who come back to rural communities will 
need help. 

2. Prominent among the needs of out-of-school 
young men are worth-while clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

3. Both rural schools and churches should re- 
double their efforts to provide suitable organiza- 
tions for rural youth, especially those of the out-of- 
school class. 

4. Group activities involving teamwork, compe- 
tition, and physical effort are highly favored by 
youths residing in farming areas. These should 
be largely utilized in local recreational programs. 

5. The faith of rural young men in our educa- 
tional system demands that our schools provide 
adequate courses which will train students voca- 
tionally. Provision must be made for out-of-school 
individuals. 





“From the standpoint of employers, more than 54 
per cent of all jobs in Grand Haven require an eighth 
grade education or less; less than 27 per cent require 
high school graduation; less than 4 per cent require 
college graduation. However, 64 per cent require 
training either through an organized vocational train- 
ing program or through experience on the job.” 
—CLAuD BosworTH, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Grand Haven, Michigan, quoted in Michigan Vo- 
cational Outlook, September, 1941. 
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Delusions in Sex Education 


By JOHN I. MACDOUGALL 


HE SUFFERING and sadness attendant upon 
thousands of cases of juvenile immorality 
have raised a clamorous demand for sex education 
in the schools that has all but swept away the tra- 
ditional objections to such education. Deans, 
counsellors, and troubled parents, out of intimate 
contact with very real problems, have called for 
help in guiding youth in an age of freedom which 
is showing an undeniable leaning towards license. 
The response has been generous. Perhaps it 
has not been as helpful as is generally supposed. 
Perhaps, it is time to make a critical examination 
of the general principles accepted by the writers 
of many of the books on this subject. 

To begin with, it seems safe to assume that 
the objective of all sex education must be defined 
in terms of behavior. Presumably, our aim is a 
normal, healthy, morally-sound sex life for our 
pupils and our children. Are our present methods 
likely to produce this result? 

The writer suspects that at least two of the cur- 
rently accepted theories are more likely to produce 
an opposite result. These may be crudely stated as 
follows: 

1. What the child needs is knowledge. Give 
him the “facts of life” in a straightforward man- 
ner and he will respond with desirable behavior. 

2. Fear is the best preventative. Show the child 
the consequences and he will avoid the act. 

The first of these is an odd concept to be ac- 
cepted in an age where questioning and experi- 
mentation are the watchwords. Why should the 
child who is patted on the back elsewhere for 
inquisitiveness be expected, in this single field, to 
defer to authority? What more natural than that 
when the opportunity offers he should strive after 
real knowledge on the activity principle? The fact 
that sex activity is perfectly normal and natural is 
not likely to aid the child in conforming to social 
patterns which may be neither normal nor natural 
but to which he must defer. Knowledge, alone, is 
a pretty poor guarantee of socially desirable be- 
havior. 

Perhaps, if the knowledge were completely 


* John I. Macdougall is Vice-Principal and 
Boys’ Counsellor in Richmond Junior-Senior 
High School, Eburne, British Columbia. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


rounded out, it would be adequate. It is not 
enough to explain the sex relations of human be- 
ings as though they were identical with those of 
the lower animals. Love between human beings 
includes all the biological emotional aspects but 
much more. Unless we can paint a true picture in 
all its warmth, color, and beauty, we should be 
hesitant about presenting to impressionable young 
minds a real but tragically incomplete sketch. 

The second approach is possibly more effective 
but it is also more dangerous. The use of fear as 
a fence flanking the straight and narrow path is 
no new device. The strange thing is that, while 
fear has been ruled out as a proper motivating fac- 
tor in other fields of education, it has been re- 
tained here where it is most likely to do irremedial 
harm. Fear is undoubtedly a strong deterrent but 
as many a merchant wondered in the days when the 
rackets brought him near bankruptcy, “Is the ‘pro- 
tection’ worth the price?” 

Of late, the fear of venereal disease has been 
the chief weapon of those who favor, avowedly or 
tacitly, the terror technique. Possibly true, but 
none the less frightening, information regarding 
ease of infection has been scattered broadcast. 
Psychological journals show no lack of cases of 
unstable individuals becoming completely un- 
balanced through fears generated from this source. 
Who can say how many other persons are unneces- 
sarily disturbed, even if to a lesser degree, by sim- 
ilar fears? 

The theory that masturbation causes insanity, 
preached for many years as absolute fact, is 
credited by many psychiatrists as being, in itself, a 
frequent source of insanity. Tell a boy that what 
he has been doing causes insanity and his brooding 
may drive him insane. Indeed, an imaginative 
child may even invent sexual irregularities to 
brood over. Is it possible that in this more en- 
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lightened period, we are building up a sort of 
syphilophobia? 

How many impressionable people, after read- 
ing or listening to reports on sources of infections 
and symptoms of the venereal diseases, have 
searched back in their minds under the harsh prod- 
ding of such fear? Perhaps, it would be better to 
ask, would any normal person fail to conduct such 
a personal inquisition? Having made such search, 
how many would be unable to find any slightest 
cause for uncertainty? 

Of course, universal periodic examination would 
do much to relieve these fears, but it may be a long 
time before health authorities are in a position to 
enforce such a plan. Meantime, probably those 
who fear most are least likely to undergo examina- 
tion. In any case, the fear mongers are less inter- 
ested in disease prevention than in the prevention 
of immorality. 

These, then, are possible outcomes of two ap- 
proaches to the sex education problem. Perhaps 
the dangers in them are not so great as they seem. 
Certainly, criticism of them without the offering of 
an alternative would be hard to justify. What al- 
ternative is there to offer? 

Let us get back to our objective. Basically, our 
desire is to inculcate high ideals and to lead the 
rising generation to translate these ideals into so- 
cially accepted patterns of behavior. Perhaps, “‘so- 
cially acceptable’”’ patterns are not high enough. 
Many of us teach one standard, expect another in 
our friends and associates, and, possibly, guide our 
own lives by a third; all of these in descending 
order. Just how effectively we present the first 
while tolerating the second and third is open to 
some doubt. No wonder our listeners develop a 
“Gee, he sure hasn’t been around!”’ attitude when 
the adult world they see differs so widely from the 
one which we present with a tongue in the cheek. 

As in all moral training, what is needed is the 
strong personal influence of the teacher on the 
learner. There are still some aspects of life in 
which trust is more important than knowledge. 
It is far more important that a child acquire right 
habits of behavior, than that he know such bio- 
logical facts as the close resemblance of the human 
embryo to the pig embryo during the first few 
weeks of life, which was glibly announced over the 
air the other evening by a ‘Quiz Kid.” 

A fact that seems to have escaped the attention 
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of some sex educators is that the essential factors 
in human sex relations are their points of difference 
from animal sex relations, not their similarities 
to them. Indeed, but for such differences, sex edu- 
cation would be meaningless. The animals show 
no need for such refinements. 

What is needed is not the dispensing of informa- 
tion nor the dissemination of fear, but indoctrina- 
tion in standards of living which are hard but 
vital. Obviously, the home should be the place 
in which the child would learn such standards. 
Unfortunately, many homes are making a sorry 
mess of the job. Again, the church should, and 
probably does, exert a strong influence on its con- 
tacts. So many, however, have no church connec- 
tion. Books, the movies, conversation, none of 
these are generally geared to a very high moral 
standard. Indeed, there is a strong danger that 
the child will accept the startling, the unusual and 
sometimes the immoral, tone of these sources of in- 
formation as the generally approved attitude of 
grown-up people. 

Once again the burden seems to shift back to 
the school. It is the school's task to see that the 
child’s contacts are with people and sources of in- 
formation which show genuine belief in sound 
principles, for the personal influence of a person of 
high moral standards, be he teacher, parent, or 
friend, is far more vital than any amount of sex 
education. The “‘scientific detached”’ attitude must 
be abandoned. Sex education is not a biological 
but an ethical problem. It is time that we had the 
courage to make a stand for higher moral standards. 





Vocational and Cultural 


Education 


“EDUCATION should be thought of as a coin,” stated 
Edwin A. Lee, dean of the school of education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, speaking before 
the Pacific Coast Association of College Registrars, in 
answer to the question: “Should Education be Voca- 
tional or Cultural?” “One side of the coin might be 
considered as vocational, preparing students for jobs 
as doctors, lawyers, or engineers; the other side is 
liberal, or cultural, teaching students to know good 
music, good books, great philosophers. . . . What 
educators need to bear in mind always, -particularly 
at the college and university level is our responsi- 
bility for both sides of the coin. We should worship 
neither to the exclusion of the other.” 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


L. R. ALDERMAN, formerly director of education, 
WPA, has returned to the Office of Education to con- 
duct the National Citizenship Education program. 


FRANK L. BALLARD has resigned the presidency of 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, due to ill health and 
has been appointed director of extension in the divi- 
sion of agriculture. F. A. GILFILLAN, dean of science, 
is acting president. 


Husert P. Becx,* formerly instructor in education 
at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has re- 
cently been appointed assistant professor in education 
and psychology at Rhode Island State College, King- 
ston, R. I. 


HOLLIs R. BEEN,* formerly in the Air Corp at Mof- 
fitt Field, Calif., is now employed in the Chemical 
Engineering Department of Dow Chemical Manufac- 
turing Co., Midland, Mich. 


JOHN G. BowMan,* chancellor, University of Pitts- 
burgh, will retire next May. 


RAYMOND P. G. BowMAN,* formerly of Elizabeth- 
town College, Elizabethtown, Pa., is now on the 
faculty of Dickinson College, Department of Psychol- 
ogy and Education, Carlisle, Pa. 


HERBERT A. CARROLL,* assistant professor of psy- 
chology, University of New Hampshire, Durham, was 
formerly assistant professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


PauL F. Douctass, president of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., was formerly an attorney 
and state senator for the state of Vermont. 


OAKLEY FurRNEY, New York state director of vo- 
cational education for defense workers, was formerly 
chief of the bureau of industrial and technical educa- 
tion of the state education department. 


LEE O. GARBER* is the newly named professor of 
education at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Frep W. GREENE, supervising principal of sec- 
ondary education, Danville, Va., has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, succeeding JULE B. WARREN, who will be- 
come editor of North Carolina Education magazine. 





* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THE Put DELTA KapPPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 


WILLIAM M. GrimsHAw,* of the department of 
health and physical education, public schools, Spring- 
field, Mass., has received the doctor of education de- 
gree from New York University. His thesis was en- 
titled, “The Administration of Day Camps in the 
United States.” 


Ho .uis P. Guy,* assistant professor of commerce, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, is president of the 
Department of Business Education, of the N.E.A., suc- 
ceeding VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL,* Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind., who is now a member of 
the executive committee. 


Henry E. HEIN, James Monroe High School, New 
York City, has been placed officially in charge of all 
inter-American affairs related to the New York City 
school system. 


JouHN Hocketr,* formerly of the school of educa- 
tion faculty, University of California, Berkeley, is now 
associate director of teacher training, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


EvERETT H. Hopkins* has recently been appointed 
director of the new two-year curriculum in vocational 
and general education at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Lewis W. JoNEs has succeeded Ropert D. LEIGH 
as president of Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 
Mr. Leigh is now a temporary member of the faculty 
of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


THOMAS E. JONES has been recalled to the presi- 
dency of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Paut J. 
FuRNAS, business man of Philadelphia, succeeds him 
as director of camps established by the American 
Friends Service Committee for conscientious objectors 
to military service. 


EvERETT J. KiRCHER* has been appointed visiting 
associate professor of education in the Tulane Univer- 
sity College of Arts and Sciences for the 1941-42 ses- 
sion. 


GeEorGE H. KNOLEs, formerly of Stanford Univer- 
sity, is now chairman of the division of social studies, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, succeed- 
ing O. M. DICKERSON, retired. 
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GeorcE T. LECKER®* is principal of Kunia School, 
an eight-grade elementary school in Kunia, Oahu, 
Hawaii. 

CaRL LEHMAN, superintendent of Springfield, 
S. D., schools, has been appointed part-time super- 
visor of practice teaching at Southern State Normal 
School, Springfield. 

Epcar O. Lovett has retired as president of Rice 
Institute, Houston, Tex., at‘the age of seventy. 


E. WiLson Lyon, professor of history at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., succeeding 
CHARLES K. EpMUNDS, who has retired after thirteen 
years’ service. 

Newe.t D. McComss* is now superintendent of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, schools, succeeding A. W. 
MERRILL, who retired after fifty years’ service in lowa 
schools. 


Howarp D. MCEACHEN,* superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburg, Kansas, was formerly president of 
the Junior College, Monett, Missouri. 


FLoyp I. McMurray, formerly Indiana State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, is now director of 
extension for the southern district of the Indiana State 
University. 

FRANKLIN H. McNutt, former head of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
succeeded the late JoHN H. Coox* at the Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


FREDERICK J. MOFFITT, associate supervisor in ele- 
mentary education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, was formerly director of public relations of the 
New York State Teachers Association. 


EpwARD MorGANn,* principal of Williams Union 
High School District, Williams, Calif., was formerly 
dean of boys at Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale, 
Calif. 

Davip W. MULLINs* is now on the faculty of the 
department of education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. 


G. Patrick O’CONNELL, of Detroit, has been 
appointed to succeed HENRY J. PoNITZ as director of 
the Michigan WPA Adult Education Program. 


GeorGE F. Picott, Jr., newly elected associate 
superintendent of New York City schools, is in charge 
of the vocational school division. 


A. T. POFFENBERGER has asked to be relieved of 
the executive work of the department of psychology, 
Columbia University. HENRY E. GARRETT, associate 
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professor of psychology, will assume the executive 
duties. 


JoHN H. RaAppPaRuig,* directing head, department 
of psychology, Park College, Parkville, Mo., was for- 
merly psychometrist in the Toledo, Ohio, vocational 
guidance service. 


The new Ohio state director of education is KEN- 
NETH C. Ray, formerly superintendent of Zanesville, 
Ohio, public schools. He succeeds E. N. Dietricn, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. His successor at Zanesville is DONALD 
F, SUMMERS. 


JAMEs G. REARDON, Massachusetts state commis- 
sioner of education, 1935-39, and formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Bridgewater and at Adams, 
Mass., has been appointed superintendent of schools 
at Lenox, Mass. 


James F. Rocers has retired from his position as 
consultant in hygiene of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion staff. 


J. HARLAN SHores,* formerly on the faculty of 
the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., is teach- 
ing courses dealing with the elementary schools in the 
college of education, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign. 

Victor F. SPATHELF,* assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, was formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Highland Park, Mich. 


LEON S. WASsKIN, head of the division of instruc- 
tion, Michigan Department of Public Instruction, was 
formerly director of the Adult Education Laboratory. 


Meetings and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 8-15—Negro History Week. 


FEBRUARY 18-20—American College Personnel 
Association; also National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San 
Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 19-21—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Theme: Democracy’s Defense Program for Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

FEBRUARY 20-21—American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 20-21—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 21-25—National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals of the N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 
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FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 
Theme: ‘Education for a Free People.”’ General ses- 
sions will be devoted to education and government, 
morale building, ‘‘good neighbor” program, education 
and reconstruction following the war, and education 
for a free people. 

Featured speakers will include the following: Ed- 
mund E. Day, President, Cornell University ; George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Alexandex J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia ; Sir Gerald Campbell, Director General, 
British Information Services; Mrs. Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge, author, of Louisville, Kentucky; Chih-Tsing, 
Feng, counsel-general of the Republic of China; 
Lewis B. Hershey, director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Educational Research 
Association; meeting with the American Association 
of School Administrators. San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 23-25—Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 26-28—American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MarcH—U. S. Office of Education, 75th Anniver- 
sary. 

MarcH 13-14—18th Annual Junior High School 
Conference, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. Theme: “For a Better Amer- 
ica: Education for a More Immediate and Effective 
Democratic Participation in the Solution of Our Prob- 
lems.” 


APRIL 6-10—Golden Jubilee Convention, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. Buffalo, New York. 


APRIL 8-11—Western Arts Association. Hotels 


Phillips and Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. 


APRIL 17-18—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. Theme: Differentiated Reading Instruc- 
tion in the Classroom. 


APRIL 23-25—American Philosophical Association ; 
Western Division. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


May 1-2—-American Council on Education. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D. C., sponsored by U. S. Department of 
State. 


May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 


May 18-20—National University Extension Asso- 
ciation. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th 
annual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUNE 28-JuLY 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


JuLY 8-10—World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. Montreal, Canada. 


Public Schools 


CiTIzEN MorALE was the subject of J. W. Stude- 
baker’s address before the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities on November 11, 1941. 
“Morale,” he said, “is the first cousin of an even 
shorter word—moral. Many people have been a little 
afraid of both of these words during the last twenty- 
odd years. . . . But when people recognize the folly 
of trying to evade their responsibilities and are de- 
termined to pay the price of freedom, no matter how 
high, then such people have need of morale. 

“Now a democracy cultivates morale by vastly dif- 
ferent methods” from dictatorship. “But never let us 
delude ourselves into believing that no cultivation is 
necessary. For at the heart of morale in a democracy 
is that Latin root word, moral. That means a morale 
based upon understanding of moral purposes which 
inspire hopes and call for sacrifice, endurance, unity, 
and struggle. . . . We recognize that sound civilian 
morale must rest upon public understanding of the 
nature of the present struggle against totalitarianism 
and of the problems which face us as a people in our 
resolve to defend democracy against all threats, 
foreign or domestic. . . . In brief, the office of edu- 
cation is proposing that schools, colleges, universities, 
and libraries, undertake to promote and to service 
study-discussion groups, both of youth and of adults, 
in which pressing defense problems can be threshed 
out under the leadership of competent volunteer dis- 
cussion leaders. . . . At the heart of a program of 
widespread public discussion . . . must be Centers of 
Information and Training for the leaders of discussion. 
Colleges and universities are the logical agencies in 
our society to which citizen-volunteers should be able 
to turn for assistance in securing authentic informa- 
tion.” The Office of Education “does not propose to 
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duplicate but rather to stimulate and assist educa- 
tional agencies in so far as possible in the widespread 
development of programs of discussion.” 


A PROGRAM for mobilizing the schools of New 
York City as effective centers of defense activity has 
been sent by the Board of Education to all school 
ptincipals in the form of a fourteen-point checklist, 
covering the possible activities in which the schools, 
teachers and pupils may become involved: 

1. Has a survey been made of the staff’s special 
abilities in the fields of community relations, first aid, 
mental hygiene, welfare work, etc. ? 

2. Has a thorough study been made of the com- 
munity agencies whose efforts should be coordinated 
with those of the school ? 

3. Has an address catalogue (of pupils) been pre- 
pared? 

4. Has a spot map been prepared showing the resi- 
dence of pupils in attendance at the school? 

5. Have personal contacts been established with the 
key persons in charge of the more important com- 
munity agencies, public and private? 

6. Have the physical facilities of the school been 
carefully studied in conjunction with the custodian 
engineer ? 

7. Have plans been submitted to the assistant su- 
perintendent for housing children in school and for 
dismissals in time of emergency ? 

8. Have maps been prepared showing the provi- 
sions made for housing children and for the dismissal 
drills ? 

9. Has the topic of panic prevention in emer- 
gencies been discussed with the school staff? With 
representative parent? 

10. Have proposals been drafted to assure positive 
morale among children and adults during trying times ? 

11. Has a definite attempt been made to interest 
teachers in in-service courses designed to step-up the 
efficiency of civilian defense? 

12. Has a program been evolved for interpreting 
and indoctrinating the basic principles of democracy ? 

13. Has some thought been given to the extension 
of the school’s efforts in the direction of an adult adu- 
cation program ? 

14. In secondary schools, has an effort been made to 
stress the civilian defense implications of the work 
carried on in classroom, laboratory and shop?—-New 
York Teacher News, December 20, 1941. 


CHANGES IN CURRICULA, teaching procedures, coun- 
seling programs, and placement services constitute the 
most important outcomes for the schools who partici- 
pated in the occupational follow-up studies sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. The complete report of the studies is pub- 
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lished in the November, 1941, issue of The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, entitled ‘The School Follows Through.” 
Two hundred schools scattered throughout the country 
participated in the study and forty schools were se- 
lected in which to investigate the practicability of the 
Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service 
Plan. The instruments used in the study were a Post- 
School Inventory, Youth Interview Schedule, Em- 
ployer Interview Schedule, and the Follow-up Record 
Card. The report consists primarily of a discussion 
of these instruments and of the Association’s findings. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study was inaugu- 
rated in 1939 under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board with the objectives of investigating current 
school practices in relation to the subsequent occupa- 
tional life of school leavers and of developing instru- 
ments and procedures to assist individual schools in 
making local studies. The study was carried on dur- 
ing 1939-40 in six typical schools and on the basis of 
the experience gained during that year necessary re- 
visions were made in the instruments and procedures 
employed in the study to make them more practical and 
easily administered. By giving publicity to the pro- 
gram in various places individual schools learned of its 
objectives and volunteered to participate. The two 
hundred schools entering the program ordered over 
150,000 of the follow-up instruments. From this 
group of two hundred, forty representative schools 
were selected for the special study of the plan in ac- 
tion. Data were collected by means of written reports 
and staff visits. The results obtained in these schools 
indicate that by the use of these instruments and pro- 
cedures schools can improve their services both for 
students in school and for those who have left, either 
with or without a diploma.—Dewey B. Sturt. 


THE CORE Course of study in the junior and senior 
high school is the subject of a research project now 
in progress at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Curriculum specialists, core course teachers, and pupils 
in such courses are taking part in the study. 

W. Melvin Strong, Instructor in Secondary Educa- 
tion at the university and secretary of Alpha Upsilon 
campus chapter, requests the names of teachers who are 
successfully teaching core courses, to whom he will 
send a questionnaire. He asks the reactions of cur- 
riculum specialists on topics concerned with the 
theory and practice of the core course: What is the 
major purpose of a core course? Is it meeting the 
needs for which it was established? What are the most 
serious obstacles to realization of its purpose? What 
recommendations would you make to core course 
teachers? Mr. Strong also seeks pupil opinion on the 
value of the core course. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE in education of superior 
students in American high schools are analyzed in the 
N.E.A. Research Bulletin for September. The infor- 
mation is based on replies from 1,062 out of 5,000 
high school principals in all the states and on a survey 
of the literature of the subject. Interesting conclusions 
and recommendations include the following: 

1. There is a need for enrichment of class programs 
for superior students. 

2. Most psychologists approve moderate accelera- 
tion in school for mentally, physically, and socially 
mature superior students, though this policy is op- 
posed by high school principals. 

3. An extensive program of elective subjects is de- 
sirable for superior students. A majority of senior high 
school principals favor such a program, though agree- 
ment is far from complete. 

4. Unusual ability in a special field (art, languages, 
etc.) should be recognized by allowing exceptionally- 
gifted children to take more courses in the one field 
than the average pupil. 

5. Well-planned and administered special classes 
can greatly contribute to enrichment of the curriculum 
and acceleration of superior students. Some principals 
believe that ability grouping has social and emotional 
disadvantages which overbalance the above advan- 
tages, but neither research nor failures of special class 
programs in other schools should prevent experimen- 
tation. 

6. Entrance into special classes should be based on 
consideration of the whole personality of the student, 
rather than on intelligence tests alone. 

7. Enrichment of courses for superior students 
should involve stimulating activities and subject con- 
tent. Changes in emphases on and difficulty of ma- 
terial in typical college preparatory curriculums are 
needed. 

8. Superior students need superior teachers, accord- 
ing to opinions expressed in the literature of the field, 
though all high school principals do not agree with this 
statement. It is desirable for teachers of superior stu- 
dents to have superior ability, information, health, 
training, and personality adjustment, as well as previ- 
ous experience in teaching. 

9. Extracurricular activities foster development of 
leadership in superior students, but should not be con- 
sidered a substitute for an enriched curriculum. 

10. Superintendents and principals should avoid 
publicizing special provisions for superior students, 
but give full information to the students involved 
and their parents, and to other interested persons. 

11. Administrators should constantly work to keep 
school practice, with regard to superior students, 
abreast of the best opinion and research, and in line 
with actual needs of the students. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS throughout the 
United States are decreasing. The New York Times 
reports that during October more than 2,000 boys and 
gitls in New York City quit school to go to work. 
Reports received by the U. S. Children’s Bureau from 
twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia where 
there has been no change in the minimum age provi- 
sion show a great increase in the number of working 
certificates issued. 

Many new jobs for minors are in manufacturing, 
although the greatest increase seems to be in retail and 
wholesale trade and service occupations. Children 
under 16, though employed for the most part in non- 


factory jobs, also work in stores and the various forms 


of intrastate activity which are unregulated by the 
Wages and Hours Act. Newspaper accounts would 
seem to confirm the prevelant feeling that all over the 
country child labor and school attendance barriers 
have been let down because of the shortage of agri- 
cultural labor, real or alleged. Coupled with the in- 
crease in legal child labor are reports of increasing 
violations of the child labor law. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION is the subject announced 
for a country-wide essay contest sponsored by the 
Seaman Award Committee of the American Museum 
of Safety. Cash awards of $500, $250 and $100 are 
offered for the best essays of 2,500 words or less on 
the subject, “A Plan of Action to Combat the Rising 
Tide of Accidents in the Present Emergency.” Es- 
says should be mailed to the American Museum of 
Safety, Room 733, 60 East 42d Street, New York 
City, before midnight February 28. 


THE ARGENTINIAN educational system is described 
by Rebecca Barnhart, principal of the American Gram- 
mar and High School in Buenos Aires, on leave as 
director of pupil personnel and research in the public 
schools of Battle Creek, Mich., in the December issue 
of Among Us, which is the newsletter of the N.E.A. 
Committee on International Relations. The American 
Grammar and High School is the American section of 
Colegio Ward, a missionary school founded under 
the administration of the Disciple and the Methodist 
churches. Students in the American school include 40 
per cent born in the United States, about 30 per cent 
born in Argentina of American parents, and the others 
from 20 different countries. All of the foreign schools 
are required to follow the course of study for the na- 
tional schools through the first six grades, in the fore- 
noon. 

“The classroom work is very formal with much 
dictation on the part of the teacher and much memory 
work on the part of the pupil. A great deal of home- 
work is required. . . . National Schools are divided 
into two general classes, Primary and Secondary. In 
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the Primary schools two years are devoted, if necessary, 
to the first grade after which the child continues in 
school through the sixth grade. There are five types 
of secondary schools: Colegio Nacional which is a 
five-year course and corresponds to our general high- 
school course; Normal schools offering either a four- 
year or a seven-year course in teacher training; Com- 
mercial schools—five-year course; Industrial schools 
giving four years of general work and two additional 
years of specialization ; Professional schools with two 
years of general work and three years of specializa- 
tion. . . . As yet there are not enough secondary 
schools, so very close grading takes places in these 
examinations. Progress reports are issued omce a 
month. Marks are given in numbers from one to ten.” 


Colleges and Universities 


PRESIDENT ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, advocates that all volunteering for the 
national armed services should be prohibited, while 
reiterating his endorsement and that of presidents of 
six other middle-western universities, of the princi- 
ple of selective compulsory training and service. ‘“Un- 
til called for service by the government,” he says, 
“both students and faculty should remain at the Uni- 
versity.” He spoke against revival of the principle of 
the student army training corps of the last war, which, 
he said, ‘‘gave enough military training to destroy the 
curriculum but not enough to produce good soldiers. 

. The Institute of Military Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago offers a far more hopeful method of 
accomplishing the object, which is to supply military 
training while the student is trying to get an educa- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, the University of Chicago will do every- 
thing it can to help the students complete their edu- 
cation at an earlier date than originally planned. 
Such help will include: increased courses in the col- 
lege next summer, a summer quarter Law School, the 
probability that freshmen will be admitted in February 
and in the summer quarter. The “Chicago Plan” per- 
mits a student to progress as rapidly as he can. 

“I think it is important that the University survive 
the war, but there is no use trying to save the Univer- 
sity if the country cannot be saved,” says President 
Hutchins. “If our institutions have to be sacrificed 
to win the war, then I am in favor of sacrificing them. 
But if some can be saved, then I should hope that the 
educational system might be one of them, for through 
the educational system all the rest might be born 


again.” 


A PROGRAM of action for determining and pre- 
dicting the supply of and demand for teachers in the 


United States is now available from the National Edu- 
cation Association (Report of the Committee on Sup- 
ply, Preparation, and Certification of Teachers, in col- 
laboration with a Special Committee of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 25c). As a founda- 
tion for the study, an attempt was made to state an 
acceptable standard of teacher preparation in the fol- 
lowing “Platform of Principles for Teacher Educa- 
tion”: 


I. Teacher education in a democracy must have a 

definite objective. 

II. Teacher education must lead to an understand- 
ing of the major problems of social life. 

III. Teacher education must develop leaders in the 
major learning areas and learning levels. 

IV. Teacher education must provide for profes- 
sional integration and orientation. 

V. Teacher education must provide for selection 
and guidance, and for evaluating results. 


The body of the report stresses: “(a) the inesca- 
pable responsibility of state school authorities for the 
adjustment of supply and demand; (b) the need for 
uniformity in the use of basic terms; (c) the urgent 
need for uniformity in the types of information col- 
lected with respect to supply and demand; (d) some 
basic procedures to be followed in launching, main- 
taining, and using the kinds of uniform records here 
proposed ; and (e) the obligation of every teacher and 
every professional organization to work cooperatively 
for the ultimate solution of supply-demand problems.” 

“Demand” and “supply” are discussed, both as eco- 
nomic terms and with specific reference to teacher 
personnel. Procedures for determining the demand for 
and supply of teachers are suggested and suitable 
record forms are presented in the appendix. By keep- 
ing a record of the trend with respect to each factor 
affecting the demand for new graduates, “it seems 
likely that useful predictions soon could be made not 
only with respect to the variables which are simply 
matters of fact and record (positions available as a re- 
sult of deaths and retirements, etc.), but also with 
respect to the variables which involve personal choices 
and decisions (number leaving positions for further 
professional preparation after some change in salary 
schedule, etc.).” 

Some of the valuable outcomes to be expected from 
supply-demand studies are: improved guidance in the 
field of teacher education ; furtherance of teacher wel- 
fare; up-grading of certification requirements ; and im- 
provements in teacher education. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES have not affected enrollment 
in the nation’s junior colleges as severely as had been 
expected, according to a study recently completed by 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Enrollment dropped 
about 10 per cent in public junior colleges and in- 
creased less than 1 per cent in private junior colleges 
over enrollments of last year. It should be noted that 
many private junior colleges are women’s colleges. 
Several institutions which have evening as well as 
day work report a decrease in the full-time day enroll- 
ment and a marked increase in the evening enrollment 
on the part of young men employed in defense indus- 
tries. The statistics also show a trend from the so- 
called cultural subject to the scientific and vocational. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Baton Rouge, has 
been restored to unconditional membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and Campbell C. Hodges, president of the 
University, has been elected to the Commission on 
Higher Education of the association. E. B. Robert, 
dean of the College of Education, is a member of the 
Commission of Secondary Education and H. L. Gar- 
rett, also of the College of Education, is a member of 
the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 
Fred C. Frey, dean of the university, has been elected 
vice-president of the association and W. H. Stephenson, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, has been 
named to the vice-presidency of the Conference of 
Academic Deans of Southern States. 


A NEW DIVISION of Public Administration cutting 
across all departments and schools of the University 
of Denver has recently been established. Roy E. 
Brown will be chairman of the new division, whose 
courses will lead to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Public Administration. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will offer experi- 
mentally two special courses for its alumni, their fam- 
ilies, and a restricted number of friends in 1942. One 
course will be ‘‘An Introduction to Biological Science,” 
the other, “An Introduction to Social Science.”” Sub- 
ject matter will be very similar to that presented to the 
students in residence in the college, but will be 
adapted especially to the needs of the alumni. For 
the present the classes will be limited to those who 
live in the city of Chicago and its environs. Merle C. 
Coulter, Professor of Plant Genetics, will direct the 
course in biological science and give some of the lec- 
tures. Maynard C. Krueger and Joseph D. Lohman 
will be the lecturers in the social science course. 


HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS with exceptional records 
will be permitted to enter Northwestern university 
next fall under a new educational plan designed to en- 
able them to progress according to their abilities and 
to complete college before they are 21 years old. Pres- 
ent plans call for inauguration of this plan in the 
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School of Speech, but it is likely that other schools in 
the university will adopt it later. Under the new 
plan, 100 students with exceptional records for three 
years of high school will take three college courses at 
Northwestern during the summer ; those who pass sat- 
isfactorily and who make satisfactory records on apti- 
tude tests will be admitted as freshmen in the School 
of Speech in the fall. Students may complete the high 
school and college programs in seven years instead of 
the usual eight; and if they should attend three sum- 
mer sessions at the university, the period may be re- 
duced to six years. Also, the plan enables students to 
employ the training facilities of the Naval R. O. T. C. 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority's pilot-training 
courses at Northwestern, thus becoming eligible for 
commissions in the services by the time they reach 
draft age. 


A FREE FRENCH UNIVERSITY will be established in 
New York in January “complete with endowment, 
classrooms, lectureships, academic credits and two 
fighting creeds: defense of Latin culture and war on 
Fascist suppression of intellectual liberty.” At the - 
outset classes will be conducted entirely in French; 
later, it may also use Spanish, Portuguese and other 
Romance tongues. “The roster of savants sparkles 
with brilliant names,” according to the New York 
News of November 13. 


THE CANAL ZONE Junior College, Balboa Heights, 
was recently inspected by Dr. C. C. Tillinghast, prin- 
cipal of Horace Mann School for Boys, New York 
City, and an official of the Middle State Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges, in connection with 
college accreditation. It is the policy of this associa- 
tion to wait until new institutions have fully estab- 
lished themselves -before making an inspection, a 
privilege now being granted in recognition of seven 
years of successful operation on the part of the Canal 
Zone Junior College. 

The two Canal Zone high schools have been ac- 
credited by the same association since 1929, and the 
college, during the first year of its operation, was ac- 
cepted into full membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 


The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa’s scholarly 
magazine, commemorated the tenth year of its publi- 
cation with the current December issue. Special ar- 
ticles, pictures, and biographical sketches of editorial 
board members and of the special editorial advisers 
present interesting notes on the editorial policies of 
the magazine and the way in which these policies are 
determined. The anniversary was also celebrated by 
a dinner in honor of the editorial board members in 
New York City in November. 











THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON for Phi Delta Kappans at- 
tending the meeting of the A. A. S. A. will be held this 

year, as usual. The date is Tuesday 
A. A. S. A. noon, February 24, from 12:00 to 
LUNCHEON 2:00. The place is San Francisco, 

Hotel Empire, the Burma Grove 
Room, only three blocks from the Civic Auditorium. 
The price is $1.25 which is the actual cost of the 
luncheon—no write-up for expenses included. The 
speaker is Dr. R. B. von Klein Smid, President of the 
University of Southern California. 

A strictly California committee will assist as the 
local host committee in cooperation with the execu- 
tive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. This committee 
consists of William Hudson (Chairman) of Alpha 
Field Chapter, San Francisco; H. W. Staffelbach of 
Delta Campus Chapter, Stanford University; Arthur 
Polster of Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento; and George 
B. Martin of Lambda Campus Chapter, University of 
California. An unusually large attendance is antici- 
pated. Buy your tickets early from Phi Delta Kappa 
headquarters in Hotel Empire, from members of the 
local committee, or from the A. A. S. A. registration 
desk at the Civic Auditorium. In spite of the war and 
all of the new problems which it brings, let us take 
up the old cry, “California, here we come” and Cali- 
fornia will surely be out in full force to meet us. 


A RESOLUTION providing for the postponement of 
the Twentieth National Council for two years due to 
war conditions and the resulting un- 

NATIONAL certainty as to fraternity income was 

EXECUTIVE adopted by the Nineteenth National 

COMMITTEE Council. The date for the next meet- 

ing of the National Council was set 

for December 28-31, 1945, at Chicago. The members 

of the national executive committee were therefore 

elected to serve for four years beginning on March 1, 

1942. 
They are as follows: 

PRESIDENT: Ullin W. Leavell, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 

VicE PRESIDENT: Osman R. Hull, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

SECRETARY: Earle O. Liggitt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania. 

TREASURER: Allan R. Congdon, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Historian: Charles F. Willis, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE NINETEENTH National Council met in Chicago 
on December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1941, with all chap- 

ters represented except Omega Field 
NATIONAL Chapter at San Diego, California, Iota 
COUNCIL Campus Chapter at Harvard Univer- 

sity, and Sigma Chapter at Ohio State 
University. Sigma Chapter, being under suspension, 
was unable to have representation in the council but 
it did have a large delegation present in the interest 
of reinstatement to good standing. Omega Field 
Chapter was unable to send a delegate due to the 
activities of its members in the interest of national 
defense and Iota Campus Chapter has been unable to 
function as a chapter for some time and therefore 
did not elect a delegate to the council. 

Since the official minutes of the council have not 
yet arrived, any extended statement relative to legis- 
lation adopted will have to be postponed until the 
next issue. A word about the ‘white clause” in the 
constitution may be in order. A motion to amend the 
constitution by deletion of the clause was defeated. 
The council has authorized a poll of the membership 
on this question, however, and that will soon be under 
way. If the majority of the ballots returned favors 
the removal of the clause, the National Executive Com- 
mittee is instructed to prepare a ballot to amend the 
constitution for submission to the chapters as provided 
in the constitution. The vote by the chapters either to 
remove or to retain the clause will be final, a two-thirds 
vote being required to remove the clause. 


With reference to Sigma Campus Chapter, now under 
suspension, the following legislation was adopted by 
the council: 

1. Unanimous approval of the action of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee in suspending Sigma 
Campus Chapter. 

2. Suspension of Sigma Campus Chapter to be 
lifted without the exercise of any other penalties, pro- 
vided that Sigma Chapter does not insist upon the ex- 
tension of membership to the two initiates in ques- 
tion. 

3. The charter of Sigma Campus Chapter to be re- 
voked at the close of the present fiscal year (May 31, 
1942), provided that the chapter has not accepted 
on or before that date the opportunity to remove the 
suspension which is now upon it. 


Other legislation included an additional appropria- 
tion of $2000.00 from the reserve fund for the Dic- 
tionary of Education Committee, with the understand- 
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ing that this amount would be sufficient to insure the 
completion of the project. The council also withdrew 
financial support for the publication of EDUCATION 
ABSTRACTS, the same to be effective on May 31, 1942. 
It is hoped that other support may be secured or that 
some other responsible agency may assume responsi- 
bility for its continuance. No new projects were au- 
thorized and the appropriation for the national maga- 
zine, THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, was reduced from 
$6,000 per year to $3,900 per year for the next four 
years. The expenditure for the national magazine, ex- 
clusive of editorial and postage cost, in the 31st and 
32nd fiscal years was $7,231.96 and $7,555.74. The 
expenditure for the current fiscal year will probably 
be about the same. In other words, the appropriation 
for THE PHt DELTA KapPAN has been cut severely 
and, in addition, there is no appropriation for editorial 
assistance. 

Resolutions adopted by the council included the 
following: 


WHEREAS the United States must take its place of 
leadership among the family of nations; and 


WHEREAS our country will assume leadership in the 
Supreme Council of the World to guide the social, po- 
litical, and economic policies of international unity; 
and 


WHEREAS a world police force must be instituted to 
enforce this system effectively ; be it therefore 


Resolved that Phi Delta Kappans assert leadership in 
the field of education wherever they are, to win the 
war by: 


1. Adopting new educational procedures such as are 
now being followed in the twenty-four-hour 
school day defense training program. 

2. Building an invincible morale demonstrating the 
loyalty of youth to the American way of life. 

3. Improving our classroom instruction by using 
devices to inspire youth with an invincible will 
to achieve. 

4. Making education universal in this country by 
providing for at least nine months of instruc- 
tion per year, extending for as many years as the 
student’s capacity warrants. 

5. Improving the quality of teaching personnel 
through better training and a more careful se- 
lection of instructional personnel. 

6. Striving for better cooperation between schools 
and the public. 

7. Providing for the safety of children under war 
conditions through cooperation with all defense 
agencies. 

8. Securing a unified profession with respect to 
common purposes and ideals. 
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9. Adapting our ideas and activities to meet new 
educational needs, and thus relieve the Federal 
Government of the necessity for taking over a 
large part of American education. 


Be it further resolved that through this period of 
stress and strain educational leaders, with cheerful 
and resolute calm, meet their problems regardless of 
how difficult it is to achieve their goals—envisioning 
the future in so far as it is possible and preparing the 
future generations for a new cooperative world order. 


THE ELECTION OF District Representatives to serve in 
the seven districts of Phi Delta Kappa for the next 
four years is now in order. 
DISTRICT According to the constitu- 
REPRESENTATIVES tion, “Three candidates for 
the office in each district 
shall be nominated by the delegates from the respec- 
tive districts at the National Council meeting.” Here- 
tofore the balloting on the nominees has been con- 
ducted by the national office under provisions of the 
constitution then in force. This election, however, 
will be under a new provision which reads; “A repre- 
sentative for each district shall then be elected from 
the nominees by vote of each campus and field chap- 
ter, either by ballot in regular meeting or by mail bal- 
lot conducted by the chapter executive committee at 
the option of the chapter.” 
The nominees from whom the chapters will choose 
the District Representatives are as follows: 


District I: John E. Corbally, University of Washington; 
Francis F. Powers, University of Washington; and 
Fred L. Stetson, University of Oregon. 

District II: George Kyte, University of California; H. L. 
Stahnke, State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona; and 
Ronald B. Thompson, University of Utah. 

District III: J. Fred Horn, Texas State Department of 
Education; George R. Powell, Southwest High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Willard N. Van Slyck, 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 

District IV: J. V. Breitwieser, University of North Da- 
kota; Russell Jonas, lowa State Department of Educa- 
tion; and Tracy Tyler, University of Minnesota. 

District V: Jesse E. Adams, University of Kentucky; 
George Hilliard, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo; and Frederick G. Neel, Hunter School, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

District VI: Douglas G. Grafflin, Brooklyn Friends 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur C. Jones, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Walpole, Massachusetts; and 
Marvin Porch, Superintendent of Schools, Gloucester 
City, New Jersey. 

District VII: Arthur M. Jarman, University of Virginia; 
C. L. Mondart, Louisiana State University; and Glad- 
stone H. Yeuell, University of Alabama. 
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ACCORDING TO THE PROVISIONS of the constitution 
now in force, the State Coordinators will be elected by 

the same procedure and at the 
STATE same time as the District Repre- 
COORDINATORS sentatives. The State Coordi- 

nator serves a given state area 
under the direction of the District Representative. 
The following nominations have been made under 
the provisions of the constitution: 


Alabama: H. C. Pannell, University of Alabama. 

Arizona: L. A. Eastburn, Phoenix Union High School. 

California: Peter L. Spencer, Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mont. 

Colorado: Colbert Cushing, Denver University. 

Illinois: Frank A. Beu, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston. Floyd Goodier, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. Clarence A. Michelman, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Indiana: Burley V. Bechdolt, Indiana State Teachers 
Association, Indianapolis. Harry E. Elder, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. Roger M. Shaw, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Iowa: Russell Jonas, State Department of Education. 
J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Kansas: Ralph A. Fritz, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: Wellington Patrick, University of Kentucky. 

Louisiana: Murphy Rogers, University of Louisiana. 

Maryland: Karl J. Moser, Public Schools, Chevy Chase. 
G. Gordon Woelper, Jr. High School, No. 1, Balti- 
more. 

Massachusetts: Edward Temple, Mechanical Art High 
School, Boston. 

Michigan: Fred Walcott, University of Michigan. 

Minnesota: Clifford P. Archer, University of Minne- 
sota. Willis Dugan, University of Minnesota. Tracy 
Tyler, University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi: B. P. Brooks, Mississippi State College, 
State College. 

Missouri: W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri. 

New Jersey: Carl A. Roos, Supervisor Elementary Edu- 
cation, Metuchen. 

New York: W. A. Smith, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

North Dakota: P. J. Iverson, State College, Fargo. 

Oklahoma: Earl C. Denney, Principal, Osage School, 
Tulsa. F. F. Gaither, University of Oklahoma. 

Oregon: James W. Manning, Franklin High School, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania: C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

Tennessee: Andrew D. Holt, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, Nashville. 

Texas: Felix H. Ullrich, University of San Antonio. 

Utah: B. K. Farnsworth, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia: John L. Manahan, University of Virginia. 

Washington: John A. Arnold, Fern Hill School, 
Tacoma. 
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NEEDLESS TO SAY, the Nineteenth National Council 
devoted a large part of its energies and time in con- 

sideration of the word “white” in the 
WHITE “white clause” of the constitution of Phi 
CLAUSE Delta Kappa. The council committee on 

Standards and Ethics, under the able 
leadership of Charles F. Willis, studied every angle of 
the question and presented a series of recommenda- 
tions to the council in accordance with a carefully 
planned procedure to insure deliberate action. The 
whole question of the Sigma Chapter status was so 
closely interwoven with this problem, and yet was 
such a distinctly different problem in many ways, that 
separation of the issues involved was no easy task. 
The committee, representing as it did every point of 
view on both problems, won the admiration of the 
entire council for its clear-cut presentation of issues. 

After an extended discussion of a motion to delete 
the word “white” from the clause on membership 
qualifications, in which every possible argument on 
both sides of the question was presented, the council 
voted 47 to 42 in favor of deleting “white.” Since 
a two-thirds majority is required to effect a change 
in the constitution, the motion was lost. On one point 
the council was in unanimous agreement, namely, that 
the word, however difficult it may be to define tech- 
nically, means racially white and not morally white 
as contended by Sigma Chapter. 

Since there has been an increasing demand for a 
popular vote on this question by the membership of 
Phi Delta Kappa, the Committee on Standards and 
Ethics then recommended for adoption that the coun- 
cil instruct the National Executive Committee and the 
Executive Secretary to prepare, send out, and tabulate 
ballots to all members of the fraternity in good stand- 
ing at the time of mailing these ballots, the ballot to 
read, “Do you believe that only members of the white 
race shall be eligible for membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa?” A motion to adopt was passed with only one 
dissenting vote. 

When the ballots are mailed, a thirty-day period is 
allowed for reply and only those received within that 
period are to be tabulated. If a majority of the ballots 
returned within a thirty-day period be negative, then 
the National Executive Committee is instructed to pre- 
pare a constitutional amendment deleting the word 
“white” from Article IX, Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion, and submit 1c to the chapters for vote in the 
constitutional manner. A two-thirds majority in sup- 
port of the amendment is necessary for its adoption. 
Watch the mails for your ballot, a double postal card, 
soon after February 1, 1942. 
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Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


DISTRICT I 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Rebresemtative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
113 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cu1 Campus CHaprer—University of Oregon. Maurice Weis, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpua Gamma Campus Cuapter—State College of Washington. 
Grant Venn, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Seegee. Troy L. McCraw, 3426 
Tr. 73d Avenue, Portland, Ore 


Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tecoma, Washington. Elmer Thune, 
tanley School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

De.ta Campus Cuarter—Stanford University. Harry R. Moore, 
Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamspa Campus Cuartrer—University of California. Jerome W. 
Rieeper, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 

if 

Atpua Epstton Campus Cuaprer—University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Paul S. Chance, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avena Zeta Campus Cuapter—University of Arizona. Emil L. 
Larson, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Atpua Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Claremont Colleges. Edwin 
H. Clarke, P.O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

ALpuHa Upsiton Camrpus Cuartrer—University of Utah. R. B. 
Thompson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Apna Curt Campus Cuaprer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Clarence Ablow, 123 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Jack M. Gless- 
ner, 1021 Keeler Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Donald A. Fortune, 3220 
Hammond Avenue, Fresno, if. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los les, California. George H. Geyer, 
Glendale Junior College, Glendale, Calif. 

Eta Field Chageer—-Geate Barbara, California. A. Gaytesd Wil- 
son, Senior High School, San Luis Obispo, Calif 

Xi Ficld Chapter—Sacramento, Colitervia, Ronald " Chinn, Sac- 
ramento High School, Sacramento, Calif. 

Tow Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Arthur E. Arnesen, 
440 East ist South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Joseph Rindone, Jr., 
230 Guava Street, Chula Vista, Calif. 

Alpha Rho Fieid Seg ae omy California. E. Ben Evans, 

ern County Union High Sc , Bakersfield, Calif. 

Alpha 7“ Field Sem eae Arizona. H. Frank Brad- 
ford, Route 5, Box 442, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kans. 

States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuarter—University of Missouri. F. H. Gor- 
man, University High School, University of Missouri, Colum- 
ia, Mo. 

Karra Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Russell Mosser, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of sas, Lawrence, Kans. 

| Campus CHapter—University of Texas. L. B. Ezelle, 307 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Atpua Atpua Campus Cuarprer—University of Oklahoma. Low- 
ell C. Brown, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 


AvpHa Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State Coll oO. W. 
fn. rtment of Education, Kansas State College, Man- 
attan, Kans. 


Beta Beta Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
— -_ C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
ton, Tex. 


Beta Field C or Bs. Fanta, Seeanet. ohn A. Phillips, $733 
Cabanne pe a St. Louis, M , 

Gamma Field Chapter—State of Read Perdue B. Graves, 613 
Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 


Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. O. H. Coberly, 4746 
Roanoke Parkway, City, Mo. 
Ka pa Picts Chapeor— Wasrendiues, Missouri. Seward E. Hood, 
al Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 
eachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pi ee MS Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Francis de Burgos, 116 
rt, San Antonio, Tex. 
Rig pony Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas, Ora F. Grubbs, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Phi Field Cha, pier Tulsa, Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, 1631 East 
15th Street, Tulsa, 
Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 
3722 Garnet Street, Houston, Tex. 


DISTRICT IV 


J. V. BREITWIESER. Distvies _fteovensntasion, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, fer 


States: W Colorado, ~ die South N. 
Ay ye o Dakota, Dakota, Ne- 


an CamPus Pg ae gg | Jt. Garold Hol- 
stine, College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Era Campus ety ag ey Minnesota. Anton 
oo 208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, 4 
inn. 
Omicron Campus Cuarprer—University of Nebraska. Harold 
Wise, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Atpua Tueta Campus ag gg nay of North Dakota. 
Sites S. Nehring, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 
Aurma Mv Campus Cusetap a Sateals State Cottons of Educa- 
—_ ay. § McIntosh, Colorado State College of Education, 


ALPHA > Song eiiiien Cuaprer—Uni of Denver. James A. 
Hall, 1934 South Josephine, Denver, 0. 
of Colorado. 


Bera Detta Campus Cuarter—Uniy 
nd School of Education, University of Raenie 


Iota Field gry of South Dakota. Thomas M. Risk, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
Paik Sek Cha ‘Goan ne Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, North 
r. 


Alpha Xi Field C er—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 
3d Street, Des es, Lowa. 
DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G.. NEEL, District Representative, 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

Avena Campus Cnaprer—Indiana Yoyonte. Clark Atkins, 
Elm Heights School, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuarprer—University of ine Abram Vander 
Meer, Vosutyy  Eushonen, a Building, Uni- 
versity of 

Pi Campus ae eee a er W. E. Harnish, 102 
University High School, Urbana, Il. 

Sicma Campus Cuarter—Ohio State University. Suspended. 

Upstton Campus Gaaveen-— etree, oaivanett. W. Earl 
Lee, 234 Ridge Terrace, Park Ridge, I 

Pur Campus CuHarrer—Unive gp See Gerald W. 
veushen, Education Building, *.m.. of Wisconsin, Mad- 

n, Wis. 

Ovweca Campus CHaprer—Universit 
Pendorf, 4007 University High Stboc: Univesity of Michigns, 

Avpua Iota Campus Cuarrer—University of Cincinnati. W. J. 
Ciarniello, 3310 Hardesty Avenue, » Ohio. 

Atrua Nu Campus pg of Sentuchy. W. Gayle 
Seegee, Sete of Season, University of Kentucky, ia 
ton, Ay. 

Avcpua Omeca Campus Cuarren—Wayne Duiceesie. Robert M. 
Winger, 8885 Cheyenne Avenue, Detroit, 

OS See Ss. cat re 
Hancock, Detroit, Mich. 











Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


mF Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. William M. Alberg, 
Technical High School, 2245 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Edward J. Zeiler, 
$340 N. Santa Monica Blvd., Whitefish Bay, Wis. 


Chi — — ee Haute, Indiana. Fred Swalls, New 
a G. A. Kirby, 


Crane 


— Alena Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michi 

estern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 

Ba ey Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. "Gis M, Cree, 

School, Mishawaka, Ind. 

aipbe pyetee Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Emmett L. 
dan, 1925 Lake Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 
ha Zeta Field Sarre aeanaribe, Indiana. Alfred Rose, 2843 
ont, Evansville, Ind. 

Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. P. R. High- 

tower, 344 Blue Ri Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aighe Toes Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. Lara 
rdin, Community High School, Lincoln, Ill. 


—_ Keppa Field Chapeer aeeieten. Wisconsin. S. M. Cur- 
, East High l, Green Bay, Wis. 
Alpe Lambd Lambda "Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles 
» 1305 Home Avenue, Ft. Wayne, 


— Mu Field Fe gr nom Ags Indiana. George Carroll, 
High School, Lafayette, Ind. 


Al Nu Field Coster selete, Ohio. Ralph Swisher, Principal, 
it School, Toledo, Ohio 


, = Field Cha tor—Charlenen, Tilinois. 
Illinois State Teachers College, 


ames M. 
rleston, 


Al, Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Lowell B. Fisher, 
he Pi Mendon Township High School, Mendon, II. 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE 0. isGcEsT, District Representative, Superintendent 
of Schools, M ll, ‘Pa. 


States: Maine, ao New Ham 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania 
land, ‘Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


Bera Campus Cnrarter—Columbia University. Benjamin Hill, 
Student Organizations om Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. 

Tueta Campus lly University. 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iota Campus Cuarrer—Harvard University. E. A. Lincoln, 6 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus ae arreny of Pittsbur, = Ted Woodward, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
. ioe Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 


W. A. Smith, 


William Worth- 


Ruo mag Cuarter—New York Uni . 
Sf York Univer- 


Room 56, Student rig ong 2 
sity, sin, Waskinaten Square East, New 
Tau Campus Cuaprer—Universit. a vania, Thomas E. 
McMullin, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut we University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadel delphia, Pa. 

Avena Era Caseve Cuapter—Temple University. Howard W. 
M " Temple University, Broad Street and Mont- 

gomery pmo “‘bniledeiphin Pa 

Arps LAMBDA Comrun Cuarter—Boston University. Vaughan 

Ketchum, School of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter 
eae Boston, 

Atpua Pr: Campus Cuaprern—Rutgers University. 
Witham, Stelton, N. J. 

Atpxa Ruo Campus Gusene Jobe Hopkins University. Curt 
Walther, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

Apna Tau Campus Cuarter—P. cnaeaivenie | pom Coll H. C. 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State College, P.: . at 

Atpua Put Campus Cuarrer—Syracuse Unies oseph C. 
een School of Education, Syracuse Uni >. += 

Pts “Pst Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. John 
Scheller, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bera Gamma Campus Cuarprer—George Washin University. 
Earl T. Willis, School of Education, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII. 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District esentative, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuaprer—George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Eugene M. Boyce, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avena Beta Campus Cuapter—University of Virginia. Haswell 

alker, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 
University, Va. 

Apna Kappa Campus Cuaprer—University of Tennessee. — 
J. Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Aupxa Xi Campus Cuarter—University of Alabama. C. E. Wil- 
sane, College of Education, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, a. 

Beta Acpua Campus Cuarter—Louisiana State University. W. A. 
Lawrence, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, 

Alpha Iota Ficld Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. E. F. Puckett, 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 


Ernest C. 
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HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 
Let us compete on Your Class Jewelry Needs, 


Invitations and Diplomas 
Write or Wire 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
SEND ORDERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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